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PREFACE 


T hese letters are enlarged from letters 
I wrote three years ago, during the bright 
days I enjoyed at Constantinople. I went 
there with my husband, who required change 
and rest, to see our son, who was then, and 
still is, Secretary of Embassy there. Though 
our son’s letters had led us to expect much, the 
extreme loveliness of the Bosphorus, and the 
interest of the historical monuments in and 
around Constantinople, took us completely by 
surprise. We were received with the greatest 
kindness by Sir Clare Ford, our Ambassador, 
and by all the members of the British Em¬ 
bassy. H.M. the Sultan bestowed on us marks 
of his Imperial favour such as had seldom 
before been bestowed on mere travellers. We 
saw things which few visitors ever see, and 
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saw many things under the most favourable 
circumstances, being accompanied everywhere 
during the three months of our stay by one 
of the Palace aides-de-camp, whose Imperial 
uniform gained us access to places which no 
amount of bakshish would have opened to us. 
The idea of any danger, when passing along 
the crowded streets of Stambfil, or visiting 
any of the Mosques, or the more desolate and 
deserted memorials of the Byzantine Empire, 
never crossed our minds, and we left with an 
earnest desire to return. After the events of 
last year that desire will hardly be realized, 
nor is it likely now that the chief object I had in 
view in publishing these letters will be fulfilled, 
and that others will be persuaded by them to 
spend their holidays in the soft air and the 
lovely scenes of the Bosphorus. 

It will be seen that a few of the letters are 
written by my husband. 

Georgina Max Muller. 


January , 1897. 
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LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 


i 

ARRIVAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

‘ It is time to be up, the Princes’ Islands are in 
sight,’ said a voice at our cabin door about seven 
o’clock on a morning in May. We needed no second 
summons, and, dressing hastily, were soon on deck; 
but great was our disappointment to find that it was 
a dark, foggy morning, and that we could see but 
little of the far-famed islands, which lie in the 
Marmara, a long hour’s steam from Stambfil. We 
had reached the entrance of the Dardanelles the night 
before, about seven o’clock, after a lovely day on the 
Archipelago, catching distant glimpses of some of 
the islands as we steamed past. On joining the 
vessel at the Piraeus, late in the evening, we had 
found a curious collection of fellow-passengers. The 
whole lower deck was crowded with Albanians, 
Montenegrins, &c., and their families, where they had 
any, on their way to Stambiil in search of employ- 
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ment. They were a wild and dirty-looking set, and 
we were told had been carefully disarmed directly 
they joined the steamer at Corfu. They had brought 
their bedding, carpets, and cooking utensils with 
them, and when they were neither sleeping, eating, 
nor preparing their food, they spent the time in 
gambling and playing cards. Those who had packs 
of cards used them, the rest tore up bits of paper, 
and marked them in some way best known to them¬ 
selves, but evidently considered as good as the printed 
cards. We were cautioned not to leave open the 
windows of our cabins which looked on to this lower 
deck. It was very hot the first night, and I left 
ours ajar, but soon after the lights were out I heard 
it gently closed by the watch. None of the first 
class passengers attempted to descend among their 
strange fellow-voyagers, but we all spent many 
a moment in watching them from above, seeing 
them prepare their scanty meals—the materials for 
which were carried in the filthiest handkerchiefs and 
wrappers—or solemnly smoking as they played their 
games of hazard, or singing some of their wild songs. 
The women sat apart, minding the children, and 
looked scarcely less wild than the men. The French 
fleet was lying off the Piraeus the night we left, 
and the Admiral in command was entertaining the 
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King and Queen of Greece at a banquet. As soon 
as night fell every ship was illuminated, with brilliant 
effect, and we watched the beautiful sight for a long 
time, as we steamed away into the dark sea. We 
found some Greek friends of our son on board, the 
wife and daughters of a merchant in Pera, to whom 
we were afterwards indebted for many pleasant hours 
of our stay both in Pera and Therapia. 

The Princes’ Islands, so called from having been a 
favourite resort of the Byzantine emperors, are nine in 
number. Four are still inhabited, the others are mere 
rocks, though even on some of these rocks there are 
the ruins of monasteries, and on each of the larger 
islands are several Greek monasteries, still inhabited. 
The Turks call these islands the ‘ Red Islands’ from 
the large amount of iron which colours the rocks. 
We only passed close to Plate, ‘ the flat rock,’ on which 
Sir H. Bulwer, when ambassador, built an Anglo-Saxon 
castle, of which very little remains, and where, if 
report is to be believed, he maintained a thoroughly 
Turkish establishment. A few days after our arrival 
we visited Prinkipo, the largest of the islands, in 
company with our ambassador, having luncheon with 
one of the leading Greek families. The whole centre 
of Prinkipo, which rises steeply from the sea, is 
covered with pine woods, and the island is formed 
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of two hills, divided by a deep valley. A beautiful 
drive runs all round the northern or largest hill, with 
views over the sea to the Asian shore, whilst below 
this drive stand the lovely villas, in their yet more 
lovely gardens sloping steeply to the shore. I never 
saw such a wealth of roses as in these gardens, where 
everything seemed to grow in almost tropical luxuri¬ 
ance. Though we never landed on either Halki or 
Antigone, the next largest islands, we more than 
once steamed close to them; they, like Prinkipo, are 
well wooded; their shore line is more rocky. The 
climate of the islands is mild, and more equable than 
either Constantinople or Therapia, and before the em¬ 
bassies move up the Bosphorus, if the heat begins 
early, Prinkipo is often visited by members of the 
corps diplomatique, as there are steamers constantly 
plying between it and the outer bridge of Galata. 

After passing the Princes’ Islands, we began to 
watch eagerly for our first view of Stambul. We 
soon discerned the hazy outline of the beautiful city, 
rising on its seven low hills, each crowned by 
a mosque. Even under the unfavourable circum¬ 
stances of weather on our first approach, we felt it 
was more beautiful than any place we had ever 
visited. We were fortunate enough to see this view 
many times again, and at all hours—by the bright 
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glare of the noonday sun, by the soft light of late 
afternoon, by sunset glow, by dark night, when only 
the myriad lights from the houses betrayed the 
existence of the city—and most bewitching of all by 
moonlight, so bright that every building was clearly 
visible. Under all lights and at all hours the view 
of Constantinople from the Marmara is unique in 
loveliness. The gentle outlines of the low hills, the 
varied colours, the magnificent buildings—form a 
whole, combining in one the beauties of Stockholm, 
Venice, and the Bay of Naples. When lit up by 
sunshine the varieties of colour are dazzling. The 
eye rests on mosque after mosque, with their snow- 
white minarets, in sharp contrast to the almost black 
cypresses that mark the small, unused burial-grounds 
surrounding each mosque, or the vast cities of the 
dead at Scutari, beyond Pera, and outside the old 
city walls. The roofs of most Turkish houses are 
a rich brown, whilst large plane-trees, with their 
bright green leaves, stand in every garden, and over 
all is a sky so blue, that after a sojourn of several 
weeks one longs for the contrast of English clouds. 

We were straining to see all we could through 
the hazy atmosphere, when we were told that the 
Embassy steam launch was rapidly approaching, 
and we soon saw the little vessel, with the Union 
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Jack flying, and our son 1 on board. It kept within 
sight till our steamer swept round the Seraglio point, 
with its white marble kiosks and dark vegetation, 
and we anchored at the mouth of the Golden Horn, 
below the outer or Galata Bridge. The launch came 
alongside, and our son came on board, and joined us 
in enjoying the animated scene all round us. On our 
right lay Galata and Pera, and the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, with Scutari on its opposite shore; on 
our left the Seraglio point and the whole of old 
Stambftl, whilst in front, but hidden from us by the 
bridge of Galata, the Golden Horn wound up inland 
to the Sweet Waters of Europe. It was across the 
mouth of the Golden Horn that in old days a huge 
chain was stretched to prevent war vessels from 
entering. Hundreds of small boats and kalks sur¬ 
rounded the steamer, the boatmen gesticulating and 
shouting in every variety of language, European 
and Asiatic, in their frantic efforts to secure a fare. 
The wild Albanians and Montenegrins were the first 
to leave the vessel, and were carried off - in the small 
boats, with their bedding and carpets. The agents 
of Cook and Gaze came on board and secured some 
of the passengers, accompanying them to the Custom 
House, whilst others, natives of the place, went off 
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in their own ka'fks. We waited till the last, amused 
by the motley scene, and feeling very superior to all 
our companions—for our luggage was in charge of 
an Embassy Kavass 1 , under whose care it was 
rapidly piled up in the Embassy launch, safe from 
any Custom House examination. Taking our seats 
in the launch, or moitche , as they call these boats at 
Pera, we steamed away to the landing at Topkhaneh, 
on the opposite shore to the Seraglio point, where 
the Golden Horn merges in the Bosphorus, and the 
Bosphorus in the Marmara. Opposite, across the 
Bosphorus, rose Scutari, with its memories of the 
Crimean war and its lovely English cemetery, where 
so many one had known in those far-off days sleep 
their last sleep. On landing we got into a carriage 
drawn by two little Arab horses, leaving the Kavass 
to bring our luggage. We passed the beautiful foun¬ 
tain of Topkhaneh, in white marble with sculptured 
arabesques, and climbed up the broad, handsome 
street of Yeni Charshi, to the Grande Rue de Pera. 
The brave little horses took the steep street at a brisk 
trot, turning aside from time to time to avoid the sleep¬ 
ing dogs, of which the place was full, whilst others were 
prowling about in the gutters, picking up refuse, all of 
them looking as if life went rather hard with them, 


1 See p. 36. 
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and in their sharp, hungry faces resembling wolves 
more than dogs. I grew quite fond of these dogs 
during our stay. There were thirteen in the open 
space near our hotel, all of whom I knew, and watched 
them returning every morning one by one from their 
nightly marauding expeditions. They generally spent 
the day asleep, but were always most grateful for a 
friendly word. The original colour is a tawny yellow, 
but one sees every variety now of mixed black, white, 
and yellow. The puppies born in the streets are regular 
gamins, perfectly fearless, and impudent. 

At the top of Yeni Charshi we turned into the 
Grande Rue de Pera, where are the best shops, many 
of the Embassies and Legations. We merely crossed 
it, and turning to the left and past the gates and wall 
of our Embassy, reached the hotel, where our son had 
chosen rooms for us. It would be difficult to give an 
idea of the view that we commanded from our sitting- 
room, which looked down on the Golden] Horn, with 
old Stambul rising beyond it. Immediately below us 
was the Inner Bridge, above which lay some ten or 
twelve fine-looking ironclads—which had not left 
their moorings for years, and are reported to be so 
rotten that they would promptly go to the bottom 
were they moved. An Englishman, who is an 
admiral in the Turkish navy, told me he had never 
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been allowed on board any of them; I imagine for 
fear he should report on their rotten state. To the 
left we could see the dark point of the Seraglio at 
the mouth of the Golden Horn, with St. Irene and 
St. Sophia behind it, whilst on our side of the water 
and directly below our windows lay the Petits 
Champs des Morts, no longer used, and looking 
even more desolate and neglected than the generality 
of Turkish burial-grounds. A steep path led down 
it to the street skirting the Golden Horn, one of the 
busiest thoroughfares on the Pera side, leading on 
to the Grande Rue de Galata, the most important 
commercial centre, connected with Pera by a tram 
line and a funicular railway. To our right, between 
us and Stambul, the Golden Horn wound on towards 
Eyub, and its mosque, which no Christian has ever 
entered, where the sword of Osman, the founder of the 
dynasty, is preserved, with which each Sultan is girded 
on his accession. The ceremony is performed by the 
chief of the ‘ Dancing Dervishes,’ and answers to our 
coronations. The Golden Horn, the Sweet Waters, the 
Seraglio, St. Sophia, the Bazars, each name conjured 
up a host of associations, and made us impatient 
for the moment when we could explore for ourselves 
the beautiful city that lay stretched before us. 


II 

THE BRIDGE OF GALATA 

Why do so many people year after year go to the 
Rhine, to Switzerland and Rome, when a few days 
more would bring them to Constantinople, into an 
entirely new world, and into a climate which at 
certain times of the year is simply perfect? What 
is said of the fountain of Trevi at Rome and of 
the waters of the Nile is said with equal truth 
of the waters of the Bosphorus—whoever has seen 
them once will always feel drawn back, and wish to 
see them again. Constantinople itself is not, perhaps, 
a place for rest; but for people with weary brains 
Therapia is, indeed, what its name implies, a place of 
healing and comfort. The approach to Constantinople 
and the entry into the Golden Horn have often been 
described, and yet the panorama opened before our 
eyes on entering the Bosphorus defies pen as well 
as pencil. Of course there must be sunshine to light 
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up the fairy-like scene, but from May onward there 
is generally plenty of dazzling light over the Sea of 
Marmara. The glittering cupolas of the mosques, the 
minarets like tall white tapers around each sanctuary, 
the brilliant white marble fafades of the numerous 
palaces, the brownish roofs and greyish wooden 
balconies of the Turkish houses, projecting over the 
sea, and surrounded by dark cypresses, and the soft 
green foliage that covers the hills on both sides of 
the straits; lastly, the sea itself, like a blue satin 
ribbon with silvery ripples, alive with sails of every 
hue—all these together make up a picture which it 
would be difficult to match anywhere else. 

And when we step for the first time on the famous 
bridge of Galata, how far does it exceed all that we 
had imagined ! We expect to see all the nationalities 
of the world, and we do see them ; but not as on 
a stage, but in the full swing of real life, as if pouring 
straight upon us from the plain of Shinar, immedi¬ 
ately after the fall of the Tower of Babel. The 
Semitic race is represented not only by Jews of 
every description, but by sinewy Arabs with deep-cut 
features and defiant noses, clad in their coarse white 
or brown burnouses, their feet often bare, and their 
heads as if bound together by strong white linen 
bandages. Africa sends us negroes and negresses of 
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every degree of ugliness; nor are the real Mongolians 
absent, with their round faces, small round eyes, and 
noses which hardly deserve that name. The Chinese 
and Malay races are not largely represented, still one 
meets here and there with the yellowish skin and 
that straight black hair which can come from the 
Celestial Kingdom only, or from the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago. The Aryan race has many representatives 
from every part of Europe and Asia, the most 
striking being the handsome Greeks in their white 
petticoats and gold-embroidered jackets, the Persians 
in their flowing gowns and black caps, Albanians in 
their primitive sheepskins, and crowds of Armenians, 
mostly in Turkish costume and red fez. There are, 
besides, the Circassians, their breasts decorated with 
cartridges, with swords at their sides and daggers 
in their girdles; Dervishes from anywhere, in their 
tall brown hats; people from India and Bokhara, all 
surging to and fro through a compact mass of Turks 
in their more or less national costume and with 
the inevitable fez. There is a larger sprinkling of 
women than one expects, passing fearlessly over the 
bridge through the crowds of men. We see the bright 
colours of their dresses, white, red, blue, green, and 
purple, but of their faces little is seen beyond the 
dark eyes shining out from between the folds of their 
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transparent veils. These dark eyes are generally the 
best part of an Oriental face and a closer examination 
through the transparent veil usually brings disappoint¬ 
ment. Turkish, Persian, Greek, and Circassian women 
vie with each other in the brilliant colours of their 
misshapen gowns, the so-called ferejehs. Most of 
them wear yashmaks, or veils, some have their faces 
bandaged in white gauze as if on their way to the 
dentist. Their movements are not graceful, they all 
waddle, both old and young, while the Frank ladies 
of Pera, some in the newest Parisian costumes, move 
along swiftly and gracefully like their sisters on the 
Boulevards. Of course there is a motley crew of 
beggars, in rags of every hue or of no hue at all. 
How they manage to take off and put on their 
tattered garments is a constant puzzle; probably they 
never do, though their religion prescribes one com¬ 
plete and four partial ablutions every day. 

This Bridge of Galata is full of intense life. The 
shouts never cease. Everybody seems bent on some 
important business on one side of the Golden Horn or 
the other, in Pera or in Stambul. People are rushing 
and crushing, and even the serious-looking Turk is 
carried along with the surging crowd. Take care of 
beggars, pickpockets, and guides who offer their 
services t The steamers all the while are shrieking 
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and pouring forth their clouds of darkest and dirtiest 
smoke, the old bridge shakes and groans under the 
clatter of carriages and horses. Each passenger pays 
a halfpenny, each carriage fivepence, and the money 
taken amounts every dajr to four hundred pounds 
Turkish, a Turkish pound being eighteen shillings. 

Constantinople is indeed a heart throbbing with 
life, and by no means the effete town, the deserted 
Byzantium of mediaeval history. It is one of the 
fairest spots on earth, half Eastern and half Western, 
the best international market that could be desired. 
The Turks may well be proud of it, and must not 
be surprised that their neighbours look upon it as 
a Naboth’s vineyard. Whatever may have been said 
of the ‘ Sick Man,’ there is many a sign that the Turk 
does not mean to die yet, and that he will prove 
a tough morsel to whoever wishes to swallow him. 
The pure Turk is strong and steady, and determined 
to fight to the bitter end before he surrenders what 
for over four hundred years he has called his own. 
It is difficult to know the Turks, and to discover 
either their strong or their weak points. I have often 
admired the hardihood of people who speak of the 
general character of a whole nation when they have 
come in contact with about one in a million, and 
I do not wish to commit the same inductive blunder. 
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What I say of the Turks applies to the few indi¬ 
viduals only whom I came to know during my short 
stay on the Bosphorus, and I must leave it to others 
to generalize and to lay down the law. Besides, even 
when I had an opportunity of judging for myself, 
I found that the Turks are by no means communi¬ 
cative with strangers, and their domestic life is of 
course altogether withdrawn from our view. Yet 
even in the streets one cannot but feel struck with 
their dignified behaviour. One sees how even the 
poorest are fond of children, charitable to beggars, 
and compassionate to animals. In no town would 
dogs be treated with so much forbearance as in 
the streets of Constantinople. Nor are the dogs 
so troublesome or fierce as they have generally been 
represented by casual travellers. They have divided 
the town among themselves, each set of five or 
ten or twenty dogs looking upon a certain street 
or portion of a street as their own. Woe to the 
strange dog, particularly if he is a European dog 
and a gentleman, that intrudes into their sacred 
precincts. As in ancient Rome, every stranger is an 
enemy, and is treated by them as such. But in other 
respects the street dogs are perfectly peaceful, most 
grateful for a bone or any other kindness shown to 
them. Whatever may have been said to the contrary, 
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they know how to wag their tails like any other 
dog, whenever they have occasion to express their 
gratitude to human beings. They are evidently 
fatalists, like the Turks; they hardly move when 
carriages roll by, and if they must be driven over 
they submit, though not without a piteous howl. 
The coachmen, though they drive recklessly, will do 
their best to let sleeping dogs lie, and drive aside so 
as to avoid hurting them and their hopeful families. 

I was told lately that some years ago, during a very 
severe winter the wolves in the Balkans were so 
starved that they came down into the plains, and 
close to the city. On this the whole of the dogs 
forgot their local jealousies, banded together, and 
poured out of the city by hundreds to fight the 
wolves. They slaughtered so many that the enemy 
fled back in terror to their native fastnesses, on which 
the dogs returned, each pack going off to its own 
quarters, and taking up its quarrel with all other 
packs as before their united expedition. 

The streets are very badly paved, and what with 
tramways, carriages, and porters, one’s progress is not 
always very easy or very quick. There is much shout¬ 
ing, and the common people speak very loud, but there 
are few brawls in the streets, and, what should never 
be forgotten, there are no drunken men or drunken 
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women to be seen anywhere, or if there is one, we 
may be sure that he or she is not a Turk. What that 
means can best be understood if we remember 
that with us nearly every brawl, nay, nearly every 
crime, can be traced back to drunkenness. An 
English Bishop once declared that he would rather 
see England free than sober. The Turks are sober, and 
yet they are free, if reports are true of the freedom 
with which some of the upper classes indulge in 
champagne and even stronger intoxicating beverages. 
The upper classes form the exception everywhere, 
and so they do in Turkey. The people at large 
must be judged by the middle and lower classes, and 
not by the so-called aristocracy. These middle and 
lower classes, the real backbone of a nation, are as 
yet free from the vice of drunkenness. They are 
sober by their own free choice and from respect for 
their Prophet. 

It is horrible to imagine what would happen in 
Turkey if the lower classes took to drink. Education 
has done as yet very little to tame the ferocious spirit 
inherited by the present Turks from their Tatar and 
Mongolian ancestors. When one sees them huddled 
together near their Mosques, one feels that the lions 
and tigers might spring upon you at any time, and 
at the smallest provocation. It seems a mistake to 
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imagine that the Turks hate the Christian religion. I 
should say they respect it, and they do not even hate the 
Christians as Christians, but as Bulgarians, Armenians, 
Russians, and all the rest. In no other country would 
unbelievers be appointed to the highest offices as in 
Turkey, where we find Christians not only among the 
Ministers, but among the Ambassadors, who of course 
must be trusted with the most important state secrets. 
When a man is massacred it may be difficult to draw 
the line, and to say whether he was massacred as 
a Bulgarian or as a Christian, nor would it make 
much difference to him. All I can say is that as far 
as I can judge, the root of the hatred is national, and 
not religious. 

The Turks have been brought into contact with the 
civilized life of Europe by which to a certain extent 
they are dazed, but which, in their hearts, they 
despise. One sees the light of European civilization 
in the higher classes, and nothing can be pleasanter 
socially than the educated Turk. But we must not 
forget that as a race the Turks are not Europeanized, 
and I am afraid, never will be. They are physically, 
I should say, nay, even morally, a fine and strong race. 
But they are by nature fierce. Their blood may to 
a certain extent have been modified and mollified by 
the blood of their mothers, in many cases women not 
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of Turkish origin. But with all that the Turk does 
not seem to be happy, he does not seem to feel at 
home in Europe. He knows that he is there as he 
was at the time of the Crusades, thanks to the mutual 
jealousies of the Christian Powers of Europe, and he 
defies the threats that are uttered against him so long 
as the bridge between Europe and Asia is in his 
keeping. He has seen the Russians at St. Stefano, 
within a stone’s throw of the old walls of Byzan¬ 
tium, from where they could have bombarded and 
stormed Constantinople with the greatest ease, if the 
English fleet had not sailed through the Dardanelles 
and threatened with their guns the defenceless camp 
of the Russian army. Whatever the ruling classes 
may feel, I doubt whether the bulk of the Turkish 
population would be very averse to recross the 
Bosphorus, if a golden bridge were built for them, 
that is, if they were allowed to recross it ‘with 
bag and baggage.’ Their old tastes were nomadic, 
and are so still. They would be happier, I believe, 
on their horses than on the cushions of their 
Selamliks;—but what would then become of Syria, 
Armenia, and possibly Egypt, is difficult to imagine. 
Delicta maiorum immeritus lues , Romane. 

There is another feature of the streets of Constan¬ 
tinople that cannot but strike the European traveller, 
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the absence of open vice, at all events in the case of 
Turkish women. 

There are plenty of beggars, particularly on the 
Galata bridge. Some are decidedly hideous and 
repulsive. Occasionally the police make a raid, and 
they vanish for a time, but in the end they return to 
their former haunts. 

It is pleasant to see crowds of children, both girls 
and boys, going to school, as in England. The 
schools are public and elementary. Most of them 
owe their origin to the initiative of the reigning 
Sultan, who is sowing seed of which others will reap 
the harvest. 

Strong and determined was the opposition of the 
conservative and more particularly of the clerical 
party to the establishment of public elementary 
schools. The Sultan had to found them himself, and 
has to support them out of his own private income. 

There is always something new and interesting to 
see in the streets for any one who has eyes to see— 
money-changers, jugglers, gipsies, sellers of sweet¬ 
meats and cakes, dancing bears, funerals, donkey 
boys, hamals, or porters, with their huge burdens, 
black eunuchs, and white lepers. Whenever we see 
houses guarded by latticed windows, we know that 
they are inhabited by Turks. Now and then one 
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can catch a glimpse of what is going on inside, 
particularly in the Selamlik, or the rooms occupied by 
the men. Of the ladies behind the lattice-work one 
can only say —Ut spectent veniunt , but seldom, if ever, 
Veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. 

F. M. M. 




Ill 

THE SERAGLIO AND TREASURY 

One of the most famous sights at Constantinople, 
and perhaps in itself unique, is the Treasury in the 
old Seraglio. As the amount of bakshish to be paid 
on visiting it is very considerable, a large party is 
generally made up, to share the expenses. A special 
order, signed by the Sultan himself, must be obtained 
through an ambassador, and on the day named the 
party assembles at that embassy, where a Palace 
aide-de-camp, bearing the permit which alone opens 
the Orta Kapu, or Middle Gate, leading to the inner 
court of the Serai, meets them and assumes the com¬ 
mand. It was my husband’s name on the application 
that probably made his arrival known to the Sultan. 
Among our party were the Belgian Minister and his 
daughter, various other English visitors, and some of 
the residents, who find it almost impossible to get an 
order for themselves. We were above twenty in all, 
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and formed a long procession of carriages, led by the 
young aide-de-camp Nedjib Bey, nephew of Munir 
Pasha, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies. We met 
Nedjib Bey several times afterwards at various em¬ 
bassies, as well as at his uncle’s house. He proved a 
most courteous and agreeable guide. 

The Seraglio Hill, or Point, is washed on the 
south and east by the Sea of Marmara, and on 
the north by the waters of the Golden Horn. 
Roughly speaking, it consists of three terraces or 
heights. The two lowest were given up to the 
gardens, and on the highest stand the various kiosks 
forming the Palace, the Court of the Janissaries, 
and the church of St. Irene, now an armoury. Leav¬ 
ing the English Embassy, our long line of carriages 
drove rapidly down the steep descent from Pera, 
crossed the bridge of Galata into Stambul, turned 
sharply to the left, following the tram line, and, 
climbing the hill, entered the once beautiful but now 
neglected gardens of the Seraglio by a scrubby gate 
in the walls. The gardens were more or less destroyed 
when the railroad was made, which now runs round 
the Seraglio Point, separating the gardens from the 
water to which they once descended. It is said that 
when the excavations were made for the railroad, a 
huge funnel or covered passage was laid bare, sloping 
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into the Marmara, down which the hapless wives 
and slaves who had incurred the wrath of the Sultan 
were cast, sewn up in sacks. Inside the gate we had 
a steep climb up a deplorable road, which the sturdy 
Arab horses faced most bravely, and passing the 
Chinili Kiosk, now used as the Museum, which we 
visited later, and one or two other isolated kiosks, 
almost all of them brilliant with faience, we reached 
the Upper Terrace. Here we left our carriages and 
passed through the Bab-i-Humayun, or great gate of 
the Seraglio, through which the Sultan enters in state 
at the feast of Ramazan. Just outside the gate we 
stopped to admire the Fountain of Ahmed III, con¬ 
sidered the most beautiful of all these beautiful 
erections. It is as large as a small house, and built 
of white marble, covered with delicate carving and 
gold inscriptions, bordered by blue and green faience. 
It was built in the beginning of the last century, but 
is as clean and bright as if finished yesterday. After 
passing through the great gate we found ourselves in 
the Court of the Janissaries, commanding a wonder¬ 
ful view over the Sea of Marmara to the snowy 
heights of Olympus in Bithynia, above Brfisa. We 
passed St. Irene, the Armoury, which we made more 
than one attempt to enter later on, as there is a 
tradition that some of the Greek MSS. are preserved 
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there. These MSS., wherever they may be, are most 
jealously guarded from the eyes of antiquarians, and 
even our aide-de-camp, Sadik Bey 1 , could not effect 
an entrance for us. ‘ II y a des reparations a faire,’ 
said the Minister of War when applied to. However, 
we heard from an old Crimean officer, General Kent, 
who was living at our hotel at the same time, that he 
had been taken over St. Irene by order of the Sultan, 
when he inspected the Barracks, Military Schools, 
&c., probably as having no antiquarian interests. 
Knowing my husband’s great wish to discover the 
MSS., the General looked everywhere, but saw no 
place in St. Irene likely to contain such treasures. 
I was sorry we were not able to visit this church, 
as close round it are some very large sarcophagi 
with the cross and monogram of Christ, supposed to 
be those of some of the Greek emperors, and among 
them, it is said, even that of Constantine the Great. 

But to return to the Seraglio. The very name of the 
Court of the Janissaries sounded ominous, and down 
a pathway we could see their famous plane-tree, 
underneath which they met to arrange their mutinies, 
and demand the dismissal or death of the Ministers of 
whom they disapproved. Their barracks stood on the 
Hippodrome, beyond St. Sophia, but on a level with 

1 See p. 57. 
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the Seraglio. As a sign of revolt they overturned 
their kettles, thus signifying that they accepted 
nothing more from the reigning Sultan. This declara¬ 
tion of bloodshed always struck terror throughout 
the whole city. Crossing the court, round which 
stand the stables and houses for slaves, we arrived 
at the Orta Kapu (Middle Gate), where the Sultan’s 
order was shown, and we passed through the now 
innocent-looking gateway, once closed by huge 
doors at each end, the passage between forming the 
Chamber of Execution, where the horrible black 
mutes were always in waiting to strangle any con¬ 
demned Grand Vizier or Minister immediately after 
his last audience. The court we now entered is 
planted with trees and flowers, and on the right are 
nine kitchens, each covered by a dome, with a hole in 
it, through which the smoke escapes. The first was 
for the Sultan, the second for the chief wives, and so 
on down to the ninth, used by the lowest attendants. 
We passed along a path with fine cypresses on each 
hand to the Bab-i-Sadet, or Gate of Felicity, and 
through this we reached the interior of the Serai. 
We were early, and the keeper of the Treasury was 
not ready for us ; we were therefore taken at once to 
the Medjidiyeh Kiosk, standing on a terrace with 
flowers, from which we had a delightful view over the 
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Sea of Marmara to the Princes’ Islands, backed by the 
snow-capped range of Olympus, whilst on our left lay 
the mouth of the Golden Horn, and the Bosphorus 
winding away between the hills of Europe and Asia 
like a silver streak towards the Black Sea. The 
kiosk is furnished in French style, and when we 
had enjoyed the view to the utmost we returned to 
one of the large rooms, and refreshments were offered 
us. Here an amusing episode occurred. A very 
sticky sweetmeat or jelly was brought in in a large 
glass vase and handed round; but just as the slave 
approached one of the ladies of the party, he slipped on 
the highly polished parquet, and, sliding forward, upset 
the sweetmeat over her and the floor and himself. No 
great harm was done—a little water set all to rights; 
but the look of terror on the slave’s face made us all 
suspect that some severe chastisement awaited him. 
Cigarettes were then handed round, and, lastly, a 
picturesque group of slaves entered in white dresses, 
with turbans, carrying coffee-cups upon golden trays. 
We each took one. Those offered to the gentlemen 
had golden holders, richly engraved ; those for the 
ladies had holders of filigree gold, thickly set with 
diamonds. Lastly came the kahveji. Across his left 
arm and shoulder hung a superb cloth of crimson 
embroidered in gold, which was removed by another 
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slave, and we discovered in his hands a tall, slender 
coffee-pot of pure gold, from which he proceeded to 
serve us. We were amused at the anxious care 
with which the precious cups were counted as we 
gave them back. 

At length Nedjib Bey announced that the Head 
Treasurer was ready, and we soon found ourselves 
in front of a building covered with tiles, the doors 
of which were only unlocked when we were ready to 
enter. There are three rooms, one within the other, 
and, though everything is behind glass, each room 
was crowded with attendants who never seemed to 
take their eyes off us. The great wonder of the 
whole place is in the first room, the large throne of 
beaten gold and enamel over gold, set with countless 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds. It was carried off from 
Persia, and has all the delicacy and yet brilliancy of 
colouring belonging to Persian art; there is nothing 
glaring or barbaric in the general effect. The form 
is that of a very large, round library chair. The 
pearls especially are large and beautifully matched in 
size and colour. In the gallery of the same room is 
another throne of old Turkish work, of ebony and 
sandalwood inlaid with mother of pearl, gold, and 
silver, with splendid jewels let in—rubies, emeralds,and 
pearls. This throne has a canopy of gold, from the 
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centre of which hangs an emerald, uncut, but very 
fine in colour, and as large as a hen’s egg. Every 
case round the walls is full of arms and suits of 
armour highly decorated, some of Damascene work 
encrusted with jewels. There are swords of which 
the hilts are entirely set with large diamonds. The 
saddle-cloths and horse-trappings are decorated with 
every variety of precious stone, and then side by 
side with these priceless objects are things of no 
value—gaudy clocks and vulgar china and ormolu 
obj ects, apparently from the Palais Royal, toilette 
accessories in the worst taste, musical boxes, common 
revolvers, all heaped together in dire confusion. In the 
centre of one room is a round case with bowls filled 
with every variety of gold and silver coins, many 
of a very early date, and among them a rich collec¬ 
tion of Sassanian gold coins unknown to scholars. 
Another case contains basins of uncut gems, each 
kind by itself: of which one could take up handfuls, 
as if washing one’s hands in jewels. In the wall-cases 
of the second room are the state robes of all the 
Sultans from Muhammad the Conqueror, 1453, t° 
Mahmud the Reformer, who died in 1839, and who 
introduced the fez instead of the turban, and greater 
simplicity of dress, abolishing the old typical Turkish 
costume with large trousers and huge curved scimitar. 
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The robes are magnificent silk brocades, worked in 
gold and silver, and in each waist-band is a costly 
dagger. We observed one of which the hilt is one 
huge emerald. Every turban has a splendid jewelled 
aigrette on one side. The attendants did not allow 
us to scatter over the place, or stay long before any 
object, though, as I have said, everything is safe 
behind glass. 

On leaving the Treasury a building opposite was 
pointed out to us, like a miniature mosque. This 
is the Hall of the Holy Garments, containing 
the mantle and standard of the Prophet, together 
with his staff, sabre, and bow. The Sultan visits 
this hall in state once a year, at the feast of 
Ramazan. The mantle is then displayed to the 
faithful. The standard, if displayed, calls round it 
the whole Mohammedan world ; the Sultan alone, as 
Caliph and Padisha, can unfurl it. It was brought 
forth by Mahmud the Reformer in 1826, when the 
power of the janissaries was for ever broken and 
7,000 of them perished either by the sword or by fire, 
after a gallant resistance, for they would not yield to 
the young Sultan whom they had themselves put 
on the throne. All Stambul and Pera watched the 
conflict, well knowing the bloody revenge the relent¬ 
less janissaries would take on the whole population 
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if they gained the day. We next visited the Library, 
which is said to contain several thousand MSS. in 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, and where possibly 
some day the lost Greek MSS. may be found. But 
we saw nothing to denote that we were in a place of 
books ; the walls are lined with high white cupboards, 
all carefully locked, and not a book or MS. was to be 
seen. We quickly left this disappointing room, and 
passed on to the Hall of the Divan, or Throne-room, 
where the Sultans, seated behind a lattice, used to 
receive the foreign ambassadors. The walls are 
covered with arabesques and faience, and a huge 
divan, with precious stones on the canopy, fills up 
good part of the hall. 

It must be remembered that many of the kiosks 
and small palaces were burnt in a great fire in 
1865, though even before that the Serai was almost 
deserted for the modern palaces of Charagan and 
Dolmabaghcheh on the Bosphorus, and it is now 
only used as the residence of the wives and 
favourites of former Sultans. Report says that some 
of these ladies are of a great age. After leaving the 
Throne-room, on our way to the Baghdad Kiosk, we 
passed through a part of the Serai where the gardens 
were more carefully kept up, and on a sunny bank we 
saw a quantity of silver toilette objects that seemed 
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to have been newly cleaned, and which our son found 
out belonged to some of these once powerful favourites, 
now ending their days in the least ruined of the kiosks 
of the Serai. The last Sultan who slept in the old 
Seraglio was Abdul Aziz on his dethronement. He 
was only here for a few days, when he was removed to 
Charagan, where he died. The Baghdad Kiosk stands 
at the top of a lofty flight of white marble steps, and 
is considered the most exquisite Turkish building now 
in existence. The walls are all of blue faience, the 
doors of ivory and mother-of-pearl, and every carpet 
and divan and hanging is a masterpiece of Oriental 
manufacture. And yet, brilliant as are the colours, 
they are so blended that there is nothing gaudy in the 
general effect. From this kiosk we had a good view 
of Pera and Galata across the harbour, which was 
crowded with vessels of all sorts, from the light kaik 
to the ugly steamers with their black smoke that go 
up the Bosphorus or across the Marmara to the 
Princes’ Islands. In the gardens below us we saw a 
Corinthian column, called after Theodosius the Great. 
If, as some people think from a half-effaced inscrip¬ 
tion, it is of the time of the Emperor Claudius 
Gothicus, it must be one of the very oldest objects 
left in the whole city. The oldest of all is the 
Serpent Column on the Hippodrome, which once sup- 
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ported the golden tripod of the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi. The column was brought to Byzantium by 
Constantine. Of the three heads of the serpent, all 
now gone, one is said to have been struck off by 
Muhammad the Conqueror on his way to St. Sophia. 
One head is in the museum. The Seraglio Point was 
covered with various public buildings in the days of 
the early emperors. 

But time was getting on, and though one would 
willingly have lingered in the lovely Baghdad Kiosk, 
lounging on the divans, thinking of all the pomp and 
barbaric splendour, the cruelty too and tragedies of 
which these gardens were the scene—for we were in 
the midst of what was once the Harem—and saunter¬ 
ing from one beautiful room to another, we had still 
to cross the Golden Horn again to visit the Palaces 
of Beylerbey and Dolmabaghcheh. So we returned 
through the silent and deserted courts, once crowded 
with viziers and soldiers, slaves and eunuchs, and all 
the vast retinue of an Eastern despot, and passing 
again through the Orta Kapu, our attendant Kavass 
paying the last bakshish, which he had had to dis¬ 
pense at every separate door and building, we 
regained our carriages, and crossing the bridge and 
driving along the Grande Rue de Galata, we reached 
the landing-place of Topkhaneh, where we found the 

D 
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imperial ten-oared kaiks awaiting us. This was our 
first experience of this most luxurious of boats. The 
imperial ka'fkjis wore voluminous white trousers, 
loose shirts of fine white Brusa silk with gold lines, 
and of course a fez. 

We were rowed up to the Palace of Dolmabaghcheh, 
which is a very large white marble building, on the 
European shore of the Bosphorus, lavishly fitted up in 
modern style. The most striking things are the huge 
audience hall, said to be the largest room in the world, 
and the wonderful bath, of immense size, the walls 
and bath of alabaster, the floor of marble. We were 
much amused here at a small gallery of pictures, 
mostly French or native, and very poor. Beyond the 
audience hall is the Harem now used for those slaves 
who are no longer in favour, and there is said to be 
a beautiful garden kept up for them. We often 
drove past this Palace later on, but on the land side 
it is entirely hidden by high walls, pierced in two 
places by elaborately decorated gateways, through 
one of which the Sultan rides in to the Bairam re¬ 
ceptions, surrounded by his court, all mounted. The 
immense mass of building towards the Bosphorus, 
with its marble steps down to the water, is very 
striking. It is by far the largest of all the palaces, 
but is only used for a few hours twice in the year. 
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Again we entered the kaiks and were rowed across 
the Bosphorus, and set foot, many of us for the first 
time, on Asian soil. The lovely Palace of Beylerbey, 
of pure white marble, was built by the unfortunate 
Abdul Aziz. It is now unoccupied, and even un¬ 
furnished, though the Sultan has lent it from time 
to time to royal guests. The internal decorations 
are exquisite, and entirely Oriental. There is a great 
hall of columns on the ground floor, with a large 
marble basin and fountain in the centre. As this 
part of the Palace has latticed windows, it must 
formerly have been the Harem. Some of our party 
climbed the hill garden behind the Palace to see 
a menagerie formed by Abdul Aziz, but it was very 
hot, and most of us preferred resting in a marble 
kiosk hanging over the Bosphorus, whilst the 
gardeners, at Nedjib Bey’s command, picked and 
brought us bouquets of the roses which flowered in 
abundance in every nook and corner. From hence 
we rowed back to the landing-place of Topkhaneh, 
and when the kalkjis had been liberally rewarded, 
our party separated, and our pleasant day was over. 




IV 

THE SELAMLIK 

We had not been more than a few days at Con¬ 
stantinople, when our Ambassador told us that he 
had received a message from the Sultan that he was 
bien fachi at not having been informed of my 
husband’s arrival, and that after so gracious a notice 
we must not fail to attend the next Selamlik—that 
is, the ceremony of the Sultan going in state to the 
Mosque on Fridays, attendance at which is looked 
on by H.I.M. as a mark of respect. 

Friday came, and about eleven o’clock our son 
called for us in a carriage with an Embassy Kavass 
on the box. A Kavass is a native servant appointed 
by the Sultan to the various Embassies and Legations. 
They are paid and clothed by their employers, and 
are answerable to the Sultan for the safety of those 
on whom they attend. In old days if any accident 
happened to a member of a Legation or Embassy, 
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the wretched Kavass, whether in fault or not, for¬ 
feited his life. Those who have read Paul Patoff will 
remember the terror of the Kavass on Alexander 
Patoff’s mysterious disappearance from St. Sophia. 
There are six Kavasses at the British Embassy. 
Their undress uniform is dark blue cloth, thickly 
braided in black, with a broad gold belt and gold 
straps over the shoulder. They all carry a sword, 
and have a revolver in a gold pouch slung from 
the waist-belt. The dress uniform is a fine shade 
of crimson, also thickly braided, and only worn 
on State occasions when in attendance on the 
Ambassador. 

We were all in morning dress, uniform being worn 
but seldom by the diplomatic corps at Constantinople. 
Our way was along the new part of the Grande Rue, 
the only handsome street in Pera, rebuilt after the 
great fire of 1870, which destroyed the British 
Embassy. Here are all the best shops, the Club 
House, and the Spanish Ministry. A sharp turn 
to the right led us to the Grand Champ des Morts, 
still used for burials. This was our first sight of 
a Turkish cemetery with its turban-crowned tomb¬ 
stones, standing at any and every angle from the 
perpendicular, many even fallen down, and giving 
one that general impression of neglect conveyed by 
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all Turkish cemeteries. The redeeming points are 
the huge cypresses planted by hundreds in every 
cemetery, large and small, and of a size quite un¬ 
known in England. They form a striking feature in 
every distant view of the city, as they surround each 
mosque, their dark foliage forming a strong contrast 
to the glittering white minarets. On the hills, as at 
Scutari and the Grands Champs des Morts, they stand 
out like black pillars against the bright blue sky. 
The Turkish women are fond of spending whole days 
sitting on their carpets in the cemeteries, not from 
any deep affection for the dead, for the Turk cares 
little for the body when once buried—the soul, the 
true being they loved, is safe in Paradise, though only 
from the moment that the body is laid in the ground. 
For this reason the funerals take place as soon as 
possible after death, and if you meet a Turkish 
funeral, the procession is hurrying along in what 
appears to us the most indecorous haste, so that the 
soul may the more quickly attain to its final bliss. 
A devout Turk, passing a coffin, will give his aid to 
the bearers, exhausted by the speed at which they 
go. This aid, if only given for forty paces, secures 
the pardon of a heavy crime. There is a small 
disused cemetery just below the castle at Rumili 
Hissar, sloping down to the waters of the Bosphorus, 
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which is a very favourite resort of the Turkish women 
of the place. I think we never passed up or down 
the Bosphorus without seeing a number of white-clad 
veiled figures, sitting about there on their bright 
carpets, particularly under a splendid plane-tree 
surrounded by bright green turf just on the borders 
of the cemetery. The tombstones on the women’s 
graves are narrow upright stones, with a leafy design 
in gold traced upon them; the number of their children 
is denoted by the number of flowers springing from 
the leaves, and but few of the stones we saw had 
leaves alone. The sweet scent of the cypresses is 
said to prevent any ill effects from prolonged visits 
to the cemeteries. 

Opposite the Grands Champs is the huge palace 
of the German Embassy with its unrivalled view 
across the Bosphorus. A steep zigzag road led us 
down to the fine marble Palace of Dolmabaghcheh 
on the Bosphorus, now only used at the great 
Bairam receptions. Built by Sultan Abdul Medjid, 
it was a favourite residence of its builder and of the 
unfortunate Abdul Aziz. It was from this Palace 
that he was carried off, after his dethronement in 
1876, first to the Seraglio and then to the Palace 
of Cheragan, a little further up the Bosphorus, where 
his life soon came to its untimely end. From this 
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point the road along the whole suburb of Beshiktash 
was crowded with troops on their way to the 
Selamlik. At each cross street we passed whole 
companies standing at ease after a long and dusty 
march (for some regiments come from the most 
distant parts of Stamboul, even from outside the 
old walls), wiping their accoutrements and dusty 
boots, their officers in fullest uniform resting outside 
the many cates which line the street, smoking and 
sipping coffee. A sharp turn to the left and inland led 
to the steep ascent to the Palace of Yildiz, where the 
Sultan always lives, and which he now only quits to 
visit the Mosque, a stone’s throw from the gates of 
Yildiz, or when, twice a year, he receives the digni¬ 
taries of the kingdom on the occasion of the Bairam 
festivals at Dolmabaghcheh. Even the yearly visit 
to the old Seraglio at the feast of Ramazan to view 
the mantle of the Prophet is not always observed, 
and when the Sultan does make up his mind to 
undertake it, the route is kept a close secret to the 
last moment, so great is his fear of assassination. 
Formerly, when the Sultans inhabited one of the 
palaces on the Bosphorus, the procession was by 
water to the foot of the Seraglio Point, in the huge 
gilded kaiks—ioo feet long and manned by twenty- 
six kaikjis—that are now laid up in a building on the 
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harbour, at the mouth of the Golden Horn, and must 
have been a magnificent sight, as the whole court was 
in attendance. On landing they mounted superb 
horses, and rode up through the gardens to the 
Bab-i-Humayfin. The present Sultan has entirely 
abandoned the visits to St. Sophia on the seven holy 
nights after Ramazan, when the Kor&n came down 
from heaven. The same state was observed as on 
the entry to the present Bairam receptions at Dolma- 
baghcheh 5 only that the imaums of all the chief 
mosques were in the procession. 

The latticed windows of the houses show that all 
this quarter is Turkish. In the poorer houses, where 
the women of the family do the work, the whole house 
is latticed. In the richer houses, where slaves are 
kept, only the harem is thus guarded, whilst in the 
selamlik, or men’s part, where the women never enter, 
the windows are free. The active little Arab horses 
took the steep hill at a gallop, and we had scarcely 
time to notice the various groups of foot passengers, 
all pressing up the hill to the same spot: Arabs in 
their turbans and long shapeless coats ; solemn Turks 
in fez and frock-coat, sometimes leading a little boy 
whose dress was the ditto of their own ; women of 
the lower classes, with their white headgear; dervishes 
in their tall brown caps, like Irish hats without 
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a brim; gaily-dressed Turkish grooms leading ex¬ 
quisite horses, splendidly caparisoned, whose masters, 
equally splendid, awaited them above near the 
Palace; Ulemahs, Sheikhs, Muftis, all bent on a sight 
of the Sultan, whom they reverence not merely as 
their sovereign, but as the Caliph, the successor or 
vicar of the Prophet. 

At last we drew up opposite the Mosque, before 
a low, white building, from the windows of which 
those introduced by the diplomatic corps can see the 
ceremony. We passed across a terrace on which 
stood the people who had not secured tickets of 
admission, and where crowds of Pashas and aides-de- 
camp were waiting till the time came to take their 
appointed places. After giving our visiting cards at 
the door of the building, we entered and found we 
were in good time to secure front places in one of 
the windows. The scene was already full of life and 
interest. Exactly opposite across the road rose the 
small white Mosque, standing in the midst of a large 
gravelled space. To the right, just beyond the road 
by which we had climbed the hill, were massed two 
large bodies of cavalry, one mounted on grey, the 
other on brown horses. They were what we should 
call lancers, and their red pennons shone in the 
bright sunlight. In front of them were many 
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hundreds of Turkish women, their heads covered 
with the large white linen covering which marks the 
poorer classes, as distinguished from the yashmak, or 
fine muslin headdress worn by ladies. A corner of 
this linen is drawn over the mouth. The male 
spectators, in their varied garments, stood where they 
could. And now the first band was heard, and the 
line regiments one after another marched swiftly up 
the hill and took up their positions all down the 
various roads that surround the Mosque. Immediately 
under our windows were two regiments of Zouaves, 
with green turbans and loose red trousers, and white 
gaiters. They came down the hill from the direction 
of the Palace, with a fine, swinging elastic step, pre¬ 
ceded by their band. Opposite across the road were 
the regiment of marines, with their large sailor 
collars. In all about 8,000 troops are massed each 
week round the Mosque, a splendid sight in itself, 
for the Turkish soldiers are well drilled, and well 
clothed, while the officers’ uniforms are resplendent 
with gold lace and generally covered with orders. 
Men and officers alike wear the fez. A brilliant 
company of mounted officers had gradually been 
gathering under our windows, and opposite us were 
a group of boys in rich uniforms. These were the 
Princes, the Sultan’s sons, and the boys who are 
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educated with them. Whilst the troops are waiting, 
the water-carriers pass to and fro among them, and 
we saw the tin cups eagerly held out and passed by 
the front rows to those in the back. 

At this moment some one near us exclaimed: 
‘ Here comes His Excellency,’ and looking out, we 
saw our Ambassador driving up the hill, his carriage 
preceded by two mounted Kavasses in their state 
crimson uniforms. Presently a number of small carts 
drawn by donkeys or ponies, and filled with gravel, 
came past, and the contents were quickly spread over 
the road in front of us, down which the Sultan will 
pass. This is the last act of preparation, and now 
every one below us is on the qui vive. Servants 
hurry towards the Mosque, carrying small black port¬ 
manteaux in which are the epaulettes, orders, &c., of 
their masters, who have marched or driven up without 
their decorations, and who will meet the Sultan at the 
Mosque without joining the procession. The Chief 
Eunuch is pointed out to us, a very tall, stout, elderly 
negro who, preceded by his servant bearing the port¬ 
manteau, descends leisurely towards the Mosque. He 
ranks as third Altesse in the kingdom, taking prece¬ 
dence even of the young Khedive of Egypt. Just then 
a message came that we were to go to the Ambas¬ 
sador’s kiosk nearer the Palace, which we did, and 
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found we had a far better view, looking on one side 
to the gates of Yildiz, and on the other to the hill 
which rose behind the cavalry. We had hardly taken 
our places when some one said: ‘ Here come the 
ladies of the harem,’ and a procession of about six 
closed carriages, splendidly appointed, descended from 
Yildiz, and, passing in front of our windows, turned 
in at the iron gates of the court of the Mosque. 
Here they are drawn up one behind the other, the 
horses are taken out, and the ladies see what they 
can from under the half-drawn blinds. Each carriage 
has its own hideous black attendant. The Valideh 
Sultan, the Sultan’s mother, takes precedence. The 
present Valideh Sultan is really Abdul Hamid’s nurse, 
his own mother died when he was born. As the 
carriages passed us, we could only catch a glimpse of 
the brilliant pink and blue and yellow brocades worn 
by the ladies, except that on one occasion a young 
daughter of the Sultan, not yet old enough to be 
veiled, passed in one of the carriages and looked up at 
us with an expression of great curiosity and interest. 

By this time the court of the Mosque was filled 
by Pashas, aides-de-camp, and officials of all sorts 
in glittering uniforms, only leaving room for the 
Sultan’s carriage and those who are in his pro¬ 
cession. And now we look up at the minaret, 
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and see that the muezzin has appeared on the 
gallery, which runs round it high up, for it is some 
time past twelve, and he only awaits the moment 
of the Sultan leaving his palace to begin his shrill 
call to prayer. All this time various bands have 
been playing one after another, entirely European 
music; but now they pause, and we hear faintly 
borne on the breeze, for he has turned towards the 
south and has the minaret between us and him, 
the muezzin’s first call: ‘ God is great. I bear wit¬ 
ness there is no god but God. I bear witness that 
Mohammed is the Apostle of God. Come hither to 
prayers. Come hither to salvation. God is great. 
There is no god but God.’ As the muezzin moves 
round the cry becomes more audible. Hark ! there 
is a tramp of feet on the fresh-strewn gravel; it is 
the long line of Pashas who head the procession, all 
in splendid uniforms, covered with orders, marching 
one behind the other on each side of the road, down 
the hill from the Palace to the entrance of the 
Mosque, where they draw up in front of those already 
waiting there. They are followed by some five or 
six officials, ministers who walk together in the 
middle of the road. 

Now we hear the first notes of the ‘Hamideyeh,’ 
the Sultan’s march. His Imperial Majesty has passed 
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the gates of Yildiz, and every neck is turned to 
catch the first glimpse of his magnificent carriage. 
Listen to the cheers, taken up by each regiment as he 
passes, not the ringing cheers of the English, nor 
the Rah-rah of the Swedes, nor the loud Hoch of the 
Germans, nor the quick Viva of the Italians, but some¬ 
thing like a deep, earnest, prolonged hum, solemn, yet 
heart-stirring. And now the green enamelled and 
richly gilded barouche comes in sight, drawn by 
two glorious black horses covered with gold harness, 
driven by a man in bright blue and gold livery, 
on each side the grooms in blue and gold, and 
every man in sight, naval, military, civil, master or 
servant, in the all-pervading, but all-becoming fez! 
In the carriage sits a small yet stately man, in 
a simple cloth military overcoat, with no order or 
decoration of any sort, only his curved sword, and 
a fez like all the rest; his large hooked nose pro¬ 
claims his Armenian mother, his piercing eyes are 
raised to our window as he passes, and one feels he 
recognizes some of the faces there, but his face is 
still and immovable, and he salutes no one, though 
his whole person has a faint swaying motion, so faint 
that it may only be caused by the movement of the 
carriage. Opposite His Imperial Majesty sits Osman 
Ghazi, the hero of Plevna, almost his only intimate 
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friend, whom he trusts implicitly. The carriage is 
followed by six superb riding-horses, pure Arabs, 
each led by a groom. 

Slowly the glittering cortege passes, turns in at 
the Mosque gates, amid the cheers of the surrounding 
Pashas, and draws up at the marble steps to the 
left of the public entrance. As the Sultan steps out 
of his carriage in his simple dress, the centre of this 
gorgeous pageant, the muezzin above leans over the 
gallery of the minaret and utters his last cry, 
addressed to the Sultan, and only used on this 
occasion, ‘Remember there is One greater than thou.’ 
And so the Sultan passes into the Mosque and is 
lost to sight, and the Pashas hurry in at the public 
entrance to join in the prayers. When the attendance 
is very large and the small Mosque is overcrowded, 
prayer-carpets are brought out into the court of the 
Mosque, that all may join in the service. Faintly 
through the open doors we hear the nasal sing¬ 
song of the prayers, and we can watch the wor¬ 
shippers outside as they prostrate themselves at 
the name of Allah, rising and falling in perfect 
unison. 

Now we have time to talk to our friends, and are 
made acquainted with the French Ambassador, the 
Swedish Minister, and others. Black-robed attendants 
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bring in the most excellent tea and carry round 
cigarettes, and the time of waiting passes pleasantly 
away. After a while the Grand Master of Cere¬ 
monies enters, charged with his Imperial master’s 
greetings. To our surprise, he tells us that we are 
to be received in private audience after the Sultan 
has seen the French and English Ambassadors. 
When the weather is cooler, the troops march past 
the Sultan, who appears after the prayers at the 
window of a small building which joins on to the 
Mosque, as a vestry does in our churches. But it 
is too hot to-day, and the troops begin slowly to 
move away, without music. A cloud of dust to the 
right shows where the cavalry are passing, and soon 
the various regiments have dispersed, except those 
lining the direct road to the Palace. As we look 
out we see that they all turned towards the Mosque 
as soon as the Sultan had passed by. In a little over 
half an hour the prayer-carpets are taken up, and 
the Pashas inside the Mosque begin to reappear 
and crowd the court. Then a low open phaeton 
with two fine horses, snow white, a present from the 
Emperor of Austria, is led round to the marble steps, 
and the Sultan comes out, whilst the Pashas bow 
to the very ground. He gets in, the hood is pulled 
up, and his Majesty, driving himself, starts for the 
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Palace at a smart trot, grooms, aides-de-camp and 
Pashas, thin and stout, all running behind. His 
Imperial Majesty looks now neither to right nor left, 
and quickly disappears behind the Palace gates, and 
the Selamlik is over. 



THE PALACE OF YILDIZ 


I HAVE already mentioned that we were to be 
received in private audience by the Sultan after the 
Selamlik. We were shown through one or two rooms, 
into a small audience chamber, simply furnished 
except for the rich carpets, where we found 
the Grand Master of Ceremonies, the English Am¬ 
bassador, and the First Dragoman, who acted as 
interpreter; for it is not etiquette for the Sultan to 
speak, or even appear to understand, any language 
but Turkish, though he is a good French scholar. 

Nothing could be more flattering than the recep¬ 
tion accorded to my husband or more gracious than 
H.I.M.’s manner to me and our son. Cigarettes 
were offered, the Sultan himself striking and handing 
on the match. We were all seated on chairs in 
a circle, the Sultan placing me immediately on his 
right. He had read one of my husband’s works in 
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a French translation, and seemed much gratified at 
our expressions of admiration of what we had already 
seen of his beautiful capital. On rising to dismiss 
us, he presented my husband with the Order of the 
Medjidieh, highest class, and, offering me his arm, 
led me to the door of the room, a mark of the greatest 
condescension, and much commented on as such in 
the papers the next morning. 

The Sultan had said that we were to see his 
private museum, library, and garden, and accordingly 
when we left we found one of the chamberlains and 
the Grand Ecuyer 1 waiting to show us those parts 
of the Palace to which no strangers are admitted. 
I believe we were the first foreigners (except the 
famous traveller Vambdry, who is an intimate friend 
of the Sultan) who had ever visited these parts of 
the Palace. Leaving the kiosk where we had been 
received, immediately behind the room used by 
the ambassadors at the Selamlik, \fre walked up 
the steep hill down which the Sultan drives to the 
Mosque, and passing through the principal entrance 
to Yildiz, we turned to the left. On our right rose 
the high bare Harem walls, higher than any prison 
walls in England; a closed and carefully guarded 

1 A most attractive man, now in banishment as an active member 
of the ‘Young Turkey ’ party. 
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doorway admitted us inside these walls. Leaving 
a beautiful kiosk to our left, and passing through 
a narrow passage, we came suddenly on a scene of 
marvellous beauty. Yildiz stands on the summit 
of the highest hill of the capital, and here before us 
lay a large lake or artificial river, covered with ka'iks 
and boats of all shapes, an electric launch among 
others. The gardens sloped to the lake on all sides, 
the lawns as green, the turf as well kept as in the 
best English gardens. Exquisite shrubs and palms 
were planted in every direction, whilst the flower 
borders were a blaze of colour. The air was almost 
heavy with the scent of orange blossom, and gardeners 
were busy at every turn sprinkling the turf, even the 
crisp gravel walks, with water. The Harem wall, 
now on our right, rose no longer bare, but covered 
to the very top with yellow and white Banksia 
roses, heliotrope, sweet verbena, passion flowers, &c. 
Thousands of white or silvery-grey pigeons—the 
Prophet’s bird—flew in and out of a huge pigeon- 
house, built against the walls, half hidden by the 
creepers, and the whole scene was lighted up by 
the brilliant Eastern sunlight, in which every object 
stands out so clearly that one’s sense of distance is 
almost lost. At the end of the lake is a duck decoy, 
where H.I.M. often amuses himself with shooting, and 
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far beyond this we could catch glimpses of the park 
sloping away towards the Bosphorus. 

Beyond the pigeon-house we entered a building 
consisting of one long room, filled with treasures. 
This is the Sultan’s private museum. Here are 
collected and beautifully arranged all the presents 
that he has received, as well as innumerable valuable 
objects that belonged to some of his predecessors. 
Countless clocks and watches, inlaid armour, objects 
in jade, caskets, wonderfully bound books, china of all 
sorts, pictures, miniatures, jewelled ornaments of 
every kind, all so arranged in their cases that one 
could examine and enjoy them, a delightful contrast 
to the confusion in which the treasures of the old 
Seraglio are heaped together. One upright case 
contained four dozen of the most perfect deep blue 
Sevres plates, a present from the Emperor Napoleon, 
sunk into velvet, twenty-four on each side of the 
stand. Each plate was a picked and perfect speci¬ 
men. The right names were not always attached to 
the objects, and we found a miniature painting which 
we recognized as Lord Palmerston marked as the 
Prince Consort 1 We could have spent hours in 
examining everything, but time was limited, and we 
were taken on to the private stables, still within the 
Harem walls, holding twelve of the most perfect 
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Arabs, used by the Sultan for riding and driving in 
the park of Yildiz. They were all white or grey. 
Of course we saw no dogs anywhere—they are held 
of no repute in the East; but I was told the Sultan 
possesses a peculiarly fine breed of white Angora 

l 

cats, to which he is devoted, and he sometimes gives 
the progeny to his friends, but I saw none of them. 
The only pet we saw was a large cockatoo at the 
Harem gate, which uttered some unknown sounds— 
I suppose Turkish—as we passed. 

On leaving the Harem gate, where the Chamberlain 
took leave of us, we found two carriages, which were 
to take us to the stables. We drove round outside 
the Harem walls, but still inside the boundary wall 
of Yildiz, through a park full of fine trees, that, but 
for the distant views of the Bosphorus, recalled many 
a park at home, till we reached a long stone building, 
the stables, where all the mares are kept. Black 
and white grooms in fine liveries stood about in all 
directions, and we walked down the middle, admiring 
the beautiful creatures in their stalls, on both sides, 
with their sleek coats, their graceful limbs, their soft 
and intelligent eyes. The Grand Ecuyer ordered the 
most beautiful of them—a snow-white mare, with 
a long curved tail, exactly like the pictures of Turks 
and their horses—to be saddled and put through her 
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paces for us. She knew she was being shown off, 
and acquitted herself admirably, like any stately 
beauty well aware of her own charms. We then 
drove on to another large stable filled with horses, 
all stallions, and most of them as vicious to strangers 
as they are beautiful. Here were horses of various 
breeds—among others the two white Austrians driven 
by the Sultan from the Mosque—and some very 
powerful black Russian horses, which we were warned 
not to approach. All the arrangements of the stables 
were of the most modern and approved fashion. 
Another fine horse was saddled here, and ridden up 
and down by one of the grooms. Outside this stable 
were several large buildings, roofed in, but open at 
the side; these are for sheltering the countless multi¬ 
tudes of poor people whom the Sultan feeds at the 
Bairam festival which ends the long fast of Ramazan; 
many thousands are entertained each night. We 
drove back as we had come, and taking leave of 
the Grand Ecuyer at the gate of Yildiz, and express¬ 
ing our delight with all we had seen, we got into our 
carriages and drove home. 

Two nights afterwards, when my husband and son 
were dining at the Palace, the Sultan said to my 
husband, when he expressed his interest in all that 
had been shown us at Yildiz, ‘ You have not seen my 
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private library, which I particularly wish you to visit.’ 
We mentioned this to Sadik Bey, the charming Palace 
aide-de-camp appointed by H.I.M. to attend us every¬ 
where and show us everything during our whole stay, 
and to whose unfailing friendliness and attention we 
owe so much of the pleasure of our time at Constan¬ 
tinople. Sadik Bey at once arranged a visit for the 
next day. 

Again we passed the chief entrance of Yildiz, but 
turned at once to our right, outside the Harem walls, 
and soon reached a kiosk, of one long and lofty room, 
the private library of the Sultan. Here we found 
a charming old Turkish librarian, speaking no lan¬ 
guage but his own, but proud of and devoted to the 
books under his care. He had six or eight intelligent 
assistants. We were soon seated at a table, a care¬ 
fully prepared and very full catalogue before us, and 
our friend Sadik Bey at hand as interpreter. It 
was touching to see the genuine anxiety of the old 
librarian to find any book my husband wished to 
examine, and he was ably seconded by his assistants. 
They first brought us some exquisite Persian MSS., 
beautifully illuminated and bound; and when we 
made them understand that my husband would like 
to see any books in the library from India, they 
eagerly produced all they had, but they proved to 
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be chiefly modern works on music. After they had 
brought us some fine MSS. of the Koran with glosses 
and commentaries, they asked us to walk about and 
examine the general contents of the building. The 
bookcases were of the best construction, with movable 
shelves, and at one end we found a very good collec¬ 
tion of English, French, and German classics. The 
centre of the room was occupied by glass cases, filled 
with gorgeously bound, illustrated works, chiefly gifts 
to the Sultan. Whilst my husband, with the aid of 
Sadik Bey, was talking to the old librarian, the 
assistants showed my son and me some fine photo¬ 
graphs of places in the Sultan’s dominions and of 
public buildings in Stambfil. 

Nothing could exceed their courtesy and attention 
and evident wish to make our visit pleasant to us. 
The Sultan had sent word that we were coming, and 
we heard from the librarian that H.I.M. takes deep 
interest in all the arrangements of the library, and 
visits it almost every day, and that he had already 
ordered that my husband’s books, which he had 
begged leave to present to the Sultan, should occupy 
a prominent place when they arrived. We left 
most unwillingly, accompanied to the door by the 
venerable librarian and all his staff, who took leave 
of us with the usual graceful Eastern salutation of 
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the deep bow, with the right hand laid first on the 
heart, then on the head—a sign of devotion which we 
felt they had fully carried out in their courteous 
attention during the two hours of our visit. 



VI 

THE PROPHET 

The establishment of a museum of classical, i.e. 
pagan, antiquities at Constantinople is one of the 
signs of the times. The Greek statues placed round 
the building, which are almost all headless, show how 
these relics of classical antiquity used to be treated 
in former times. At present, though no attempt is 
made to repair these mutilated works of art—and all 
archaeologists will be grateful for this—every ancient 
fragment is carefully collected, and, if possible, put 
back into its right place. This is a new departure, 
and, like many other things—nay, more even than 
railways, electric telegraphs, and daily papers—must 
convince us that Turkey has been decidedly pro¬ 
gressing, and is by no means doomed to that stagna¬ 
tion which many people regard as inevitable in 
Mohammedan countries. That Mohammedanism is 
incompatible with progress is one of the many stereo- 
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typed phrases which hide a small grain of truth under 
a large amount of error. Mohammedans are no doubt 
firmly attached to their religion and to their ancient 
customs and traditions. Their traditions are almost 
as sacred to them as the Kor&n, and they are con¬ 
stantly appealed to as regulating the daily affairs 
of life. The Turks are a decidedly religious and 
conservative people, and in some respects narrow¬ 
minded and superstitious. They are averse to every 
kind of philosophical speculation, and though the 
mysticism of the Sufis has found some adherents 
among them, the general feeling is opposed to any¬ 
thing that savours of free thought. Many things 
tolerated in Persia would not be approved of in 
Turkey. It is a real pleasure to see with what 
sincerity the Turks perform their religious duties. 
In the streets and in the bazaars one frequently sees 
common people, soldiers, porters, or beggars, throw 
themselves down on their knees and their faces to say 
their prayers. The Mosques are daily visited by 
people, mostly men, old and young, who go in to 
pray and then return home to their ordinary duties. 
Nothing is done for show and nothing disturbs the 
faithful in their prayers. On Fridays all the Mosques 
are full, and the chief occupation seems to be silent 
prayer, or listening to the reading of the Kordn, 
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or to some kind of religious, moral, or even political 
address. To see in St. Sophia the Im4m ascending 
the Mihrab, leaning on his sword, and then delivering 
his address with his sword flashing over his shoulder, 
is a sight worth seeing, whatever reflections it may 
rouse in our hearts. The address is not only of 
a moral and religious, but sometimes also of a politi¬ 
cal character, and the common people listen to it as 
they would listen to a chapter from the Kor&n. 
Unfortunately, like the sacred codes of other religions, 
the KorSn also contains not only the fundamental 
principles of faith, but likewise a number of minute 
rules of conduct. Some of these rules of conduct, 
though they were applicable to the life of the Beduins 
in the desert, need not, nay cannot, be applicable to 
life in one of the modern capitals of Europe, and 
to a society totally different from that which Moham¬ 
med had before him when he laid down his code of 
morals. The wise words ascribed to Mohammed, 

‘ I am no more than a man: when / order you any¬ 
thing with respect to religion , receive it; but when 
I order you anything about the affairs of the world, 
then I am nothing more than a man,' seem to have 
been quite forgotten by his followers. Yet since the 
days of Mohammed everything in the affairs of 
the world Is changed, and many of the rules of the 
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Prophet have ceased to be applicable to the new 
circumstances. The feelings with which the victorious 
hordes of the early Caliphs looked upon all who were 
not of their faith, exist no longer, least of all in 
a town like Constantinople, which is swarming with 
so-called unbelievers, where some of the highest 
offices are held by Christians, and where Christians 
and Mohammedans sit side by side in steamers, 
tramcars, and railways, smoking and reading their 
newspapers. It would be too much to say that in 
the lower and middle classes the hostile feeling 
against foreigners and Christians is extinct. If there 
is any disturbance in the streets, or any fear of a 
political rising in the provinces, the slumbering hatred 
against * Christian dogs ’ can easily be roused. Every 
orthodox Turk is convinced that people who do not 
accept the Kor&n go to Laza , or the Blazing Fire. 
But that is in the next world, not in this. We must 
not expect too much. We know what Puritan 
narrowness is capable of in other countries. It was 
not so very long ago that certain members of the 
Free Church of Scotland declared that people who 
approve of organs in church cannot escape damna¬ 
tion. The Turk is in many respects a Puritan, if not 
a Scotchman, and his religious fanaticism can easily 
be roused. We have heard much of Turkish atrocities 
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in Bulgaria, but in war what nation is free from that 
charge? If the Turk is ‘unspeakable,’ what were the 
Bulgarian Christians when they had gained the upper 
hand, and when the hour of revenge had struck ! The 
Turkish soldier is certainly taught by his present 
teachers that the more Christians he kills in war, the 
safer is his entry into Paradise: need we wonder that 
he tries to make his entry doubly sure? But, like 
every other sacred book, the Korin enjoins clemency 
towards captives, and prohibits particularly cruelty to 
women and children. It is a pity that the ordinary 
Turk does not know the Korin. He does not under¬ 
stand Arabic, and no Turkish translation is allowed. 
A few years ago a Mohammedan was solemnly ex¬ 
communicated in Madras because he recited verses 
of the Korin in Hindustani, and not in Arabic. 
A Mohammedan in Turkey, unless he knows Arabic, 
has to accept whatever his spiritual guides teach him. 
There are no Mohammedan clergy in our sense of the 
word. There is a class of educated men, possessed of 
theological learning, called Ulemahs, and out of their 
number the Imdms or leaders of public prayers are 
chosen by the congregations, while the Muftis, the 
legal advisers, and the Kazis, the judges, are ap¬ 
pointed by Government. The teaching of the Ulemahs 
is naturally imbued with their own ideas, and one of 
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these ideas is a dislike of Christianity, whether for 
religious or for political reasons. In times of religious 
or political excitement these men have great influ¬ 
ence, and can do much mischief by defeating the more 
enlightened and tolerant policy of the Government. 

But if the Turks are to blame for their ignorance 
and dislike of Christianity, how much more are 
Christians to blame for the contemptuous way in 
which they speak of the Mohammedan religion! 
Christian theologians cannot plead ignorance of the 
Koran, for the Koran has been translated again and 
again, and though a knowledge of the tradition in its 
various forms is requisite for an accurate knowledge 
of Mohammedan theology, a sufficient knowledge of 
the Mohammedan religion may be gained from a 
careful perusal of the Koran itself. There are no two 
religions in such perfect agreement on all essential 
points as Christianity and Islam. They are sisters, 
daughters of the same Father, and inspired by the 
same Spirit. If it had not been for a misunder¬ 
standing of certain doctrines of Christianity on the 
part of Mohammed, there can be little doubt that 
Christianity, pure and simple, would have been ac¬ 
cepted by the Prophet and his followers in Arabia. 
It is admitted on all sides, and by no one more clearly 
than by Mohammed himself, that he derived his 
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information or inspiration from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Mohammed’s adversaries also seem to have 
been fully aware of this, for in denying his prophetic 
authority they declared that it was only some mortal 
that had taught him. Two Jews are mentioned by 
name, Jabr and Yas&r, who are credited with having 
recited the Old Testament to Mohammed. Among 
his wives there were Rihdndn, a Jewess, and Mdviyah, 
a Coptic Christian. Mohammed himself could not 
read, and it is to be regretted that his knowledge of 
Judaism and Christianity did not reach him through 
a pure and more direct channel. The Christian sects 
with which he came in contact had corrupted Christi¬ 
anity and misrepresented some of its leading doctrines. 
When Christian teachers were actually disputing 
whether the Virgin Mary was a goddess and whether 
she was immaculate, we need not wonder that 
Mohammed and his followers turned away in disgust 
and despair, and declared the whole doctrine of the 
Trinity to be Tritheism and subversive of Mono¬ 
theism, the life-spring of their faith. It was at that 
time supposed that the Christian Trinity consisted of 
Father, Mother, and Son— Allah, the Father, Maryam , 
the Virgin Mary, and Al-Mastk, the Messiah, the Son. 
In later times Baidhawi takes a more correct view, 
and states that in his day some Christian explained 
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to him that the Trinity consisted really of Ab, the 
Father, or the Divine Essence, of Ibn , the Son, or 
the Wisdom of God, and of R&hu’l Qudus, the Life 
of God. 

To Mohammed, with his strong aversion to the 
polytheistic idolatry of his countrymen, anything that 
savoured of a belief in more than one God was 
abomination, and it can hardly be doubted that it 
was this feeling which determined him to break with 
Christianity, though not with Christ. No founder of 
a new religion has ever spoken with such reverence 
of the founder of another religion as Mohammed of 
Christ. Mohammed believed that God had at sundry 
times spoken through prophets, but among these 
prophets no one held so high a position in Moham¬ 
med’s eyes as Jesus (/sab). He calls Jesus IsA’l Maslh, 
‘Jesus the Messiah,’ and Ruhun min Allah, ‘the Spirit 
of God.’ He is the ‘ Messenger of God, illustrious in 
this world as a prophet, and in the next as the inter¬ 
cessor.’ Mohammed shrinks from calling Christ the 
Son of God, because he knows how that name had 
been misunderstood; but he gives Him even a higher 
name, Kalimatu'lldh, ‘the Word of God,’ or the 
Logos. This is the highest term that human thought 
and human language have ever produced, much higher 
and purer than even ‘ Son of God.’ Though it may 
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seem doubtful whether Mohammed could have appre¬ 
ciated the profound meaning of ‘ Word of God,’ it 
is quite clear that he was fully alive to the danger of 
the misapprehension which from very early times was 
caused by the metaphorical expression of 1 Son of 
God.’ We know how some of the earliest Christian 
Apologists also thought it necessary to protest against 
the idea that God could beget a son. And Mohammed 
says in the same spirit: ‘ It beseemeth not God to 
beget a Son. Glory be to Him!’ In another passage, 
where Mohammed is made to remember the Annun¬ 
ciation, we read : 1 Remember, when the Angel said, 
“ O Mary ! Verily God announceth to thee the Word 
from Him: His name shall be, Messiah Jesus, the son 
of Mary, illustrious in this world and in the next, 
and one of those who have near access to God : and 
He shall speak to men alike when in the cradle and 
when grown up, and He shall be one of the just,” . . . 
She said, “ How, O my Lord! shall I have a son, 
when man hath not touched me ? ” He said, “ Thus : 
God will create what He will; when He decreeth 
a thing, He only saith, Be, and it is.” And He will 
teach Him the Book, and the Wisdom and the Law, 
and the Evangel: and He shall be an apostle to the 
children of Israel.’ 

But while Mohammed shows everywhere this high 
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appreciation of Jesus, he speaks with undisguised 
contempt of the disputes of the Christian sects among 
themselves, and of the corruptions which they had 
allowed to enter into the pure doctrine of Christ. 
His own conception of God was much more that 
of the Old than of the New Testament, and the 
influences of the Old Testament on the Koran are far 
more numerous and palpable than those of the New. 
But -Mohammed blames both Jews and Christians 
for having corrupted the pure teaching of their 
prophets, and he appeals to their squabbles as show¬ 
ing that they are all wrong. Thus he says: ‘The 
sects have fallen at variance among themselves.’ And 
again: ‘The Jews say, “The Christians lean on 
naught.” “ On naught lean the Jews,” say the 
Christians. Yet both are readers of the Book. . .. 
But on the resurrettion day, God shall judge between 
them as to that on which they differ. . .. The East 
and the West are God’s : therefore whichever way ye 
turn, there is the face of God.’ ... In all his protests 
against Christianity, Mohammed does not protest 
against true, but only against false, Christianity, the 
only one he knew. If we recollect this, we shall be 
able to join in the very words of his protests. 
‘Believe therefore in God and His apostles, and say 
not Three! 1 (Sur&h iv. 169). Surely we ourselves 
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should stand on the side of Mohammed, and not 
on the side of those Christian sectarians whose 
Trinity was the Father, Mary, and the Messiah. 
Mohammed appeals to Christ Himself to show that 
He never claimed to be a god or the equal of God. 
Thus we read (Sur&h v. ua): ‘ And when God shall 
say—“ O Jesus, son of Mary, hast Thou said unto 
mankind, Take me and my mother as two gods be¬ 
sides God ? ” He shall say—“ Glory be unto Thee! it 
is not for me to say that which I know to be not the 
truth; had I said that, verily Thou wouldst have 
known it. Thou knowest what is in me, but I know 
not what is in Thee; for Thou knowest things 
unseen.” ’ 

It was not only in order to suppress the abomin¬ 
able idolatry of his countrymen, but likewise in order 
to remove the errors which had crept both into 
Judaism and Christianity, that Mohammed felt him¬ 
self called upon to proclaim a new religion. And 
yet he does not call his religion a new one. Many 
prophets, he said, had taught the same faith before 
him, but people had hearkened but little to their 
words. He was sent as the last prophet, he did 
not claim to be the greatest among the prophets. 
Mohammed is called the apostle of God, but he does 
not claim to be the only, nor even the greatest, apostle. 
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If Mohammed had rightly understood the character 
of Christ as the Word of God, and in that sense only 
the Son of God, he might have become the most 
powerful apostle of Christianity in Arabia, and in the 
whole world. If the Christians with whom he came 
in contact had not corrupted the idea of Son of God 
into blasphemous mythology, Mohammed might have 
become a Christian, a new prophet of the truth as 
preached by Moses and Christ. It is the misunder¬ 
stood doctrine of the Trinity that has deprived 
Christianity of millions of believers, and turned 
Mohammed from a friend into a foe. If we would 
but understand the noble aims of Mohammed, par¬ 
ticularly during the early stages of his career, we 
should not grudge him the title of Prophet. The 
fact remains that he has planted a pure religion 
where there was nothing but crude idolatry before. 
At the present day Mohammed can claim the alle¬ 
giance of at least 170,000,000 of human souls, 5,975,000 
in Europe, 50,416,000 in Africa, and 112,739,000 in 
Asia. Does not such a man deserve the name of 
Prophet ? 


F. M. M. 
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THE MOSQUES AND TttRBEHS 

I DO not intend to give a detailed account of the 
many Mosques and Tiirbehs or Tombs we visited 
during our stay in Turkey, I only wish to convey, if 
possible, the general effect produced by the most 
striking of them on one’s own mind. Later on, at 
Brusa, we saw Mosques built in the true Mohammedan 
style. Those at Constantinople are either old Chris¬ 
tian churches, as St. Sophia and others, or Mosques 
built on the plan of the Aya Sophia Jamisi. 

There is nothing in the exterior of St. Sophia 
that strikes the eye or the imagination. The great 
central dome, with its four half-domes, is hardly seen 
as one stands below, and all round it are schools and 
baths and tiirbehs and kitchens, such as one finds 
round every Mosque. But enter the narthex or 
atrium, bury your feet in the felt slippers provided to 
cover the boots, unless you prefer going barefoot, 
and then step into the nave, or one might more 
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properly call it the grand hall, covered by the great 
central dome and two semi-domes, and let the vast 
space gradually assert its influence on you, whilst the 
eye travels up from the broad arches of the ground 
floor to the smaller arches of the galleries, and you 
will be almost prepared to endorse Fergusson’s 
verdict, and pronounce it ‘ the most beautiful and 
most perfect church which has yet been erected by 
any Christian people.’ The lower arches rest on four 
immense columns of verde antico , said to have been 
brought from the temple of Diana at Ephesus; the 
lighter columns of the gallery are of the same 
material. The recesses at each corner of the central 
hall are supported by deep red porphyry columns, 
believed to have come from the Temple of the Sun 
at Baalbek, whilst on many of the purely Byzantine 
capitals may still be traced the monograms of Jus¬ 
tinian and Theodora, who erected the present building 
on the site of the old basilicas built by Constantine 
and Theodosius, both of which were successively 
burnt. The domes and walls were once entirely 
covered with mosaics, of which very lovely bits on 
a deep blue, almost black, ground can still be found 
in the galleries ; but the great mosaics of the dome are 
plastered over, except the figures of the four arch¬ 
angels beneath the dome. As Mecca is farther 
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south than Jerusalem, the Mihr&b, which must point 
to Mecca, is not in the centre of the eastern apse, but 
a little to the south of it. Not far off is the column 
bearing, high up, a mark like a bloody hand, supposed 
to show how high Muhammad the Conqueror could 
reach, as he rode in triumph into the church, over the 
bodies of the slaughtered worshippers. On visiting 
the galleries we saw the closed door through which 
the priest who was celebrating mass at the moment 
is supposed to have fled with the sacred elements, the 
door closing behind him, so that it could never be 
opened. When the Turks are driven out of Constan¬ 
tinople, and St. Sophia becomes again a Christian 
church, he will reappear, and resume the interrupted 
service. 

But the time to see St. Sophia is at the Friday 
prayer. It is not easy to gain admission except at 
the Bairam, and we had not asked Sadik Bey to take 
us, feeling he would not like that what to him was so 
sacred should be treated as a mere sight. However, 
guarded by a Kavass, and in company of our son, we 
got admission to the galleries, and took care to place 
ourselves at the west end, where we should be behind 
the worshippers. We went some time before noon, 
intending to walk about the church again, but that 
was not allowed, as the faithful were already assem- 
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bling. Viewed from above, the long lines of prayer- 
carpets slightly askew, so as to face the Mihr&b, had 
a curious effect. But ere long every carpet was 
occupied, rich and poor kneeling side by side, with 
space enough between the rows for the worshippers, 
when kneeling, to touch the ground with their fore¬ 
heads. Of course they were all men. There is 
a hidden corner where women may go, but from what 
I could gather, only the poorest classes ever attend. 
The service began, a sort of low chanting prayer, 
conducted by the ImSms from a high platform, with 
reading of the Kor&n, and it was very impressive to 
watch how the worshippers below us moved as one 
man in prostrating themselves to the ground at the 
name of Allah, or turning their heads right or left 
at certain parts, or again rising and standing in the 
attitude of prayer, the hands placed side by side, 
palms inward, as if forming a book. At length the 
KMtib or Friday preacher ascended the steep ladder- 
like stairs leading to the Minber or pulpit, and stand¬ 
ing facing the congregation he uttered the Friday 
prayer or Khutbe for the Caliph and Islam. His 
robe was of satin, the colour and shade of crushed 
strawberry; on his head a white turban, and in his 
right hand he held aloft a drawn sword, whilst on 
each side hung a flag, the emblems of conquest. Once 
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again, at the conclusion of his discourse—for it was 
more that than a prayer—the vast assembly prostrated 
themselves, touching the ground with their foreheads; 
and then, sitting up, inclined their heads first to the 
right, then to the left, and the service was over. 
Swiftly but quietly they all left the Mosque, and as 
we passed out, we felt that we had witnessed a very 
true and heartfelt act of worship. Each man seemed 
absorbed and quite unconscious of his surroundings. 
I told Sadik Bey afterwards where we had been, and 
the impression made on us, and his face lighted up 
as he said, ‘That is prayer.’ It was all so simple, 
so solemn, no accessories of music and flowers and 
innumerable priests, but one fully realized the great 
reality it was to those who took part in it. 

One of the most perfect small churches used as 
a Mosque is the Kuchuk Aya Sofia, or little 
St. Sophia, on a street sloping very steeply from 
the Hippodrome to the Marmara. Though I dignify 
it with the name of street, it was a succession of pits 
and mounds, up and down which the clever Arab 
horses took us safely. This church, also built by 
Justinian, is almost a square, and wonderfully light 
and graceful in its proportions. The atrium has been 
replaced by a Turkish porch. All the mosaics and 
frescoes are covered with whitewash, but nothing can 
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destroy the beauty of the light Byzantine columns 
which support the galleries. 

I have already mentioned that almost all the 
Mosques of Constantinople on both sides of the 
Golden Horn are built more or less on the plan of 
St. Sophia. There are several imperial Mosques, built 
by different Sultans. Each of these is surrounded 
by a great outside wall, which contains the Jami or 
Mosque itself, the Harem or fore-court, and the 
garden containing generally the Tiirbeh or tomb of 
the founder. There are various institutions attached 
to each of these Imperial Mosques, and generally 
built round the outer wall, as the school, the theo¬ 
logical college, where the fanatical softas or students 
live, a soup-kitchen for the poor, a library, a bath, and 
sometimes a Khan, or lodging-place for strangers. It 
is easy, therefore, to realize the vast space occupied 
by these greater Mosques, and their imposing appear¬ 
ance, each on the summit of one of the seven low 
hills of the capital. Every Mosque, large and small, 
has its minarets, from one to six in number—in the 
case of the larger Mosques these are of white marble, 
or fine dazzling white stone; the smaller and poorer 
Mosques are satisfied with stucco, but still they look 
very white, and are generally graceful, however poor 
the material. 
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The Ahmediyeh, or Mosque of Ahmed I, was the 
first Mosque we had ever entered, and we were very 
much impressed by its vast size. Though shorter 
than St. Sophia, it is much wider. The central dome 
rests on four huge fluted columns and covers a 
space nearly 300 feet square. The minber is a copy 
of the one at Mecca. We here saw for the first time 
the beautiful Koran stands, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, which are placed in every part of the Mosques, 
and before which one generally saw a turbaned figure, 
sitting cross-legged, reading out the sacred words in 
a peculiar nasal sing-song. There are very beautiful 
tiles round the windows, and numberless lamps hang 
from the roof, mixed with ostrich eggs and horse 
tails, and gaily coloured tassels. It is the vast size of 
the central hall that impresses one in the Ahmediyeh 
rather than any beauty of detail, but the forecourt 
is beautiful. It is surrounded by cloisters; the tall 
narrow arches of black and white marble supported 
on slender pillars; in the centre is a large fountain. 
The unique feature of the Ahmediyeh is the six 
minarets. Up to the time of Ahmed, the Mosque 
at Mecca only had so many, and such was the 
anger of the Irndm of Mecca that the Sultan was 
obliged to erect a seventh minaret at the Kaaba. 
The bases of the minarets are hidden by the splendid 
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trees which grow inside the outer wall, and are said 
to be as old as the Mosque, nearly 300 years. 

But far more beautiful is the Suleimaniyeh, or 
Mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent, built by order 
of the Sultan by Sinan, the greatest Turkish architect. 
It crowns the third hill. The dome is supported by 
four monoliths of red granite; the walls are of coloured 
marbles; the mihrab, and minber, and the latticed 
screen round the Sultan’s praying-place are all of 
white marble most delicately carved; the richly 
coloured glass windows are of Persian origin, and 
of graceful geometrical designs, for of course no 
human figure is permissible. One of the galleries is 
used as a place of safe deposit for treasures of all 
sorts—here boxes of every shape and size are heaped 
on one another to the very roof, and are said to 
contain gold and silver, jewels and rich stuffs, placed 
there as if in a bank. They are all registered, and 
some of them have been there for considerably over 
a century, in perfect safety, untouched and unopened, 
amid all changes and popular convulsions. They can 
only be withdrawn on the production of the original 
registration papers. But lovely as the Suleimaniyeh 
is, it is exceeded in interest by the two mausoleums in 
the garden of the Mosque, the Tiirbehs of Suleiman 
himself and of his famous wife, the Sultana Roxalana. 
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They are both octagonal buildings, and both entirely 
lined with blue and white tiles. Round the Tiirbeh 
of the Sultan runs an arcade; inside the dome is sup¬ 
ported by columns of marble and porphyry. There 
are several tombs besides that of the founder. The 
bodies are buried in all these Ttirbehs in the ground, 
and over these are raised immense boxes with arched 
tops, entirely covered with precious shawls, and velvets 
heavy with gold embroidery, while at the head of 
each box over a Sultan’s body is his turban with 
a large diamond aigrette or ornament of some sort. 
Suleiman’s box is further distinguished by a delicate 
railing inlaid with mother-of-pearl. In some cases 
the jewelled orders they wore in life hang below the 
turban. The Tiirbeh of Roxalana is not in such a 
good state of preservation, and she who reigned 
supreme in life, and sacrificed all feelings of pity to 
her relentless ambition, lies forgotten in death, the 
tiles falling from the walls around the coffin, and the 
shawls that cover it showing every sign of neglect 
and decay. These two Tiirbehs are overshadowed by 
one of the huge plane-trees of immense age that one 
sees so constantly in Turkey, their bright green leaves 
forming a sharp contrast to the black cypresses that 
surround every tomb. 

A short time later on we visited the lovely little 
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Mosque built by Suleiman I in an agony of remorse 
in memory of his two murdered sons, both victims of 
the relentless Roxalana. One, Muhammad, was the 
son of a rival wife, and was strangled at her in¬ 
stigation and foul insinuations in the presence of his 
enraged father; the other was her own son Jehangir, 
who was witness of the horrible scene. He flung 
himself on the body of his brother, to whom he was 
deeply attached, and when the surrounding courtiers 
tried to raise him, he too was dead. His tigerish 
mother avenged his death by having the young son 
of Muhammad murdered by a death-warrant which 
she extorted from Suleiman. The Turbeh where 
the two princes lie is lined with marble, the covered 
passage leading to it is decorated with faience. The 
Mosque in their memory was the first built by Sinan. 
The whole is kept in good repair. 

Another of the Imperial Mosques is that of Sultan 
Bayezid, the Bayezidiyeh or Pigeon Mosque, which 
stands inside the great gate of the Seraskerate, the 
ministry of war. It is the forecourt of this Mosque 
that appeals to one; the Mosque itself is not inter¬ 
esting. The cloisters surrounding the court are 
thoroughly Saracenic, the columns are monoliths of 
verde antico , porphyry, black and white marble, &c.; 
a covered fountain stands in the centre, and there are 
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fine cypresses and plane-trees also, and on every roof 
and minaret, capital and cornice, are myriads of 
pigeons, which are looked on as sacred and are never 
killed. If a few small coins are given to the keeper 
of these birds he will scatter a little corn, which at 
once brings the pigeons round one from every corner. 
Every Friday food is also given here to the dogs of 
the quarter, who assemble from all round for this 
meal, and then return again, each pack to its own 
haunts. The pigeons are supposed to have sprung 
from one pair given by the Sultan Bayezid II to the 
Mosque. As the Pigeon Mosque is close to the great 
Bazir, the cloisters are generally full of traders; and 
here too sit the public letter-writers, ready to write 
letters for any of the poor people who require their 
aid. If any of the traders are called away for a time, 
they leave their wares with perfect safety; the poorest 
beggar would not steal in the sacred precincts of a 
mosque. 

One other Imperial Mosque we tried to visit, that 
of Muhammad the Conqueror, which crowns the 
fourth hill, and is a conspicuous object for miles 
round. But on going there under the care of 
Sadik Bey, we found that no slippers were provided 
for visitors, we could therefore only stand inside 
the door, and observe its vast size and simple 
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style, the windows without any colour, and the 
walls whitewashed, so that the whole effect was 
very glaring. The washing basins outside, which 
are found close to every Mosque, where the feet are 
washed before entering the building, were particu¬ 
larly vast. 

We were very much struck with the Turbeh of 
Mahmfld II the Reformer (d. 1839), who abolished 
the characteristic and splendid Turkish costume, 
replacing the turban by the fez, and the full white 
trousers and flowing robes by the plain frock-coat. 
Though he tried to introduce economy and simplicity 
in his lifetime, in death his wishes have certainly been 
disregarded, for his Turbeh, though the latest, is the 
most magnificent of all. It is an octagonal building 
of dazzling white marble with a dome. Beautifully 
wrought Corinthian pilasters decorate the walls, and 
seven of the eight sides contain a large window with 
a gilded grating, shaded by the richest velvet curtains. 
The tombs are of the usual box shape, Mahmud’s 
surmounted by a simple fez without ornament, but 
covered with superb velvet, with gold embroidery. 
On his right side lies his mother, and to the left 
his unfortunate son Abdul Aziz, who died in 1876 ; his 
tomb is surrounded by a more elaborate railing than 
the one round his father’s, but both are inlaid with 
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mother-of-pearl, and Abdul Aziz has a fine diamond 
aigrette on his fez, \yhilst the velvet pall is thick with 
gold embroidery of a particularly rich pattern. The 
insignia of the Order of the Osmaniyeh, which he 
founded, decorate his tomb. All round are Koran 
stands inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl, on 
which stand some singularly beautiful MSS. of the 
Koran. Massive silver candlesticks of a great height 
stand round each tomb. 

One day on leaving the Bazars, our son remembered 
that we were close to one of the loveliest of the small 
Mosques, that of Rustem Pasha, a son-in-law of 
Suleiman the Magnificent. It is so entirely sur¬ 
rounded by buildings in a very narrow street that 
few travellers find it out. The carriage stopped at 
a low doorway, inside which was a narrow winding 
stair, leading up to the beautiful portico as broad 
as the Mosque. The doors were closed, no human 
being was to be seen, and our son, aided by our 
driver, had great difficulty in finding the custodian. 
Whilst they were finding him we had leisure to 
examine the exquisite faience with which the whole 
portico is covered, a fitting approach to the lovely 
Mosque, of which the faience is absolutely perfect— 
not a tile out of place, not a chip anywhere. The 
patterns are blue of different shades on a white 
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ground, of which, however, little is left not covered 
by the pattern. The patterns run from the ground to 
the ceiling in strips, some broad, some narrow, and all 
of different and exquisite designs. It was difficult 
to believe that 350 years had passed since this lovely 
building was called into being by the great architect 
Sinan. We also visited the Tulip Mosque, built 
about 130 years ago, on a raised terrace overlook¬ 
ing the Marmara, with a wonderful view; but as there 
were no slippers for visitors, we could only stand at 
the door of this graceful little Mosque, and admire the 
light gallery running all round the interior and sup¬ 
ported by white marble columns; the whole was more 
like a Tiirbeh than a Mosque, and is octagonal instead 
of square. As we left we heard the Muezzin calling 
to prayer, from one of its two low minarets. 

We had often looked at the great Mosque of the 
Valideh Sultan, facing one in crossing the bridge of 
Galata from Pera, but the Turbehs in the garden, 
which are very beautiful, were all under repair, and 
could not be seen. But one afternoon Sadik Bey 
took us to see the galleries and apartments reserved 
for the Sultan, which open into the Mosque. They 
are all lined with faience, some of different shades of 
blue, others of green, and one small room had flowers 
of a brick-red shade that were very effective. All the 
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rooms had verses from the Korin as a frieze, and 
there was some good stained glass also, and fine old 
wood carving. One more small Mosque that we 
visited must be described with our expedition outside 
the old walls. 



VIII 


A DINNER AT YILDIZ 

I HAVE already mentioned our audience of the 
Sultan after our first Selamlik. A day or two later 
came a notification that my husband was to dine 
at the Palace the next day, in company with our 
Ambassador, and the Crimean officer General Kent, 
staying at our hotel. It was uncertain whether 
I was included in the invitation, as it was not 
specified whether the dinner was private or official. 
If the former, I should be expected with my 
husband. I was left in this uncertainty till the 
morning of the dinner, when it was announced as 
official, and I had to content myself with going 
to the Embassy to see the party start. Our son 
was specially included in the invitation, and this 
was considered a very high compliment. He had 
been presented to the Sultan when we were received 
in audience, and H.I.M. was pleased to say to us, 
‘ Votre fils a l’air tres distingue.’ The Ambassador 
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and our son and the Chief Dragoman were in uniform, 
my husband and General Kent, not having any with 
them, could only appear in evening dress, but they 
both wore the Medjidie presented to them at our 
audience. The party on arriving at the Palace found 
a large number of Pashas in splendid uniforms and 
covered with stars and ribands already assembled. 
They were introduced to them by the Chief Drago¬ 
man, and found that not only most of the Ministers 
were present, but also Osman Ghazi. My husband 
was able to tell him, in French, that he had shaken 
hands both with the Duke of Wellington and with 
Moltke, and that he felt proud to do so with the 
hero of Plevna. On the entrance of the Sultan, 
H.I.M. spoke most cordially and pleasantly to the 
English party through Munir Pasha, the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies, whose place was anything 
but a sinecure, as during the whole banquet he stood 
behind his Imperial Master, ready to convey his royal 
commands to his guests. 

The company, led by the Sultan, then proceeded to 
the dining-hall. The table was resplendent with gold 
plate, some of it of exquisite workmanship. The 
Sultan took the head of the table, with Sir Clare Ford 
on his right between him and the Grand Vizier, and 
General Kent on his left. My husband sat between 
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the Ministers of War and Marine. It must have been 
a magnificent sight, for most Turks have marked 
faces and well-cut features, and fine beards, which 
give great dignity to their appearance, and M. M. 
said it was a real pleasure to look down the table, 
which held about thirty people. But what seemed 
most surprising was the complete silence that reigned 
all round the table. Nobody spoke except the 
Sultan, whose conversation with the Ambassador 
was most animated, though carried on entirely 
through an interpreter. My husband, not knowing 
the Turkish etiquette, began to talk French to his 
neighbours, but received such very short answers that 
he too relapsed into silence. The Sultan, who had 
evidently seen this, beckoned to Munir Pasha, who 
whispered something to the Ministers of War and 
Marine, and they began to talk to M. M. very 
pleasantly, and were encouraged by a look from the 
Sultan not to mind committing such a breach of 
etiquette. Neither the Sultan nor any of the officials 
present had a drop of wine. None was on the table, 
nor was any handed round except to the unbelievers. 
The claret, however, was so good that my husband 
could not resist asking the Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies who tasted and chose the wine for 
the Imperial table. He shrugged his shoulders, as 
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who should say, 1 You can guess.’ One of the items 
on the menu was punch. It was iced punch, smelling 
so strongly that every one could perceive the alcohol 
in it. But neither the Sultan nor any of his guests 
were afraid of it. It was called punch, and punch 
is not forbidden in the Korin. My husband bore 
away from the royal table a toothpick with ‘ Vive 
le champagne! ’ on it. The dinner was in all respects 
a complete French dinner. The menu was written 
in French and Turkish, and contained the thirteen 
following dishes, which were all well served. The 
date given is 23/4 Juin, but the dinner really 
took place on Sunday, June 4, according to our 
calendar:— 

Diner du 33/4 Juin, 1893. 

Potage Windsor. 

Petits pates et Beureks. 

Escalopes de turbot Joinville. 

Selle d’agneau a la Royale. 

Supreme de volaille aux truffes. 

Chaudfroid de cailles. 

Asperges en branches. 

Punch. 

Poulets de grain rotis. 

Pilau. 

Ananas a la Victoria. 

Bavaroise a la vanille. 

Glaces. 

Two courses must have been ordered for the 
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special benefit of the Sultan’s English guests, Potage 
Windsor and Ananas a la Victoria, while no dinner 
where Turks are present could be served without 
Pilau. Our son told me that at his side of the table 
not one word was spoken, but that the consumption 
of viands had been enormous! 

During the dinner the Sultan sent Munir Pasha 
with a message to my husband to tell him that he was 
about to bestow on him a further mark of his favour 
in sending me the Shefakat, or Order of Mercy 
(Nishan-i-Shefket in full), which is only for women. 
Not many days afterwards an official appeared from 
the Palace, with a crimson velvet box ornamented 
with the crescent and star in gilt, containing the 
beautiful Order. I have been told since that mine is 
more handsomely decorated than those ordinarily 
given by H.I.M. It is a large five-rayed worked 
gold star, each point ending in a diamond set au jour, 
and each ray ornamented with leaves in the finest 
green enamel, and ruby flowers. This is crossed by 
a second five-rayed star of red enamel, the centre of 
the whole a round gold medallion engraved with the 
Sultan’s monogram and bordered by green enamel, 
with the word Shefakat on it repeated three times in 
gold arabic letters. The ribbon is white watered silk 
with a narrow scarlet stripe at each side, between two 
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green lines. The Order is fastened to the ribbon by 
a red enamelled crescent and star. 

After dinner the English guests and some of the 
highest officials accompanied the Sultan into another 
room, for coffee and cigarettes. The Sultan not only 
offered the cigarettes, but striking an alumette himself, 
handed it to my husband. There was a concert in 
a large adjoining room, beautifully decorated with 
palms and flowers, and the Sultan said with a certain 
pride that the performers, instrumental and vocal, 
were all Turks. The music was good, and the voices 
fine and well trained. H.I.M. is himself very fond 
of music, and often plays d quatre mains with one of 
his sons, who is a promising musician. But that 
evening it was too late for the young princes to 
appear. We saw them whenever we attended the 
Selamlik, riding their beautiful Arabs, and looking 
slim, well built, and healthy. It was quite late before 
the Sultan took leave of his guests, and when he had 
left the room the Grand Vizier said that H.I.M. would 
sit up and work till two or three o’clock, and rise 
again early, so that he gave himself and his Ministers 
little rest. He also mentioned that the Sultan kept 
all his papers in exact order, and could find anything 
he wanted in the room where he worked, in the dark. 

Everything, large and small, is settled by the 
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Sultan, and as he is but mortal, and like other mortals 
has but twenty-four hours in his day, the innumerable 
trifles on which he must be consulted often crowd out 
more important affairs, and are often themselves left 
undecided for months. To give one instance. It was 
found that the buoy to which the English Guardship 
was attached at Therapia was too near a sunken reef 
of rocks to be safe at certain changes of the current, 
and as such a matter must be decided by the Sultan, 
the Ambassador had, before our arrival, asked leave 
to remove the buoy a few feet. We were in Turkey 
three months, and the matter was not decided when 
we left. 

The Friday after the dinner at Yildiz Palace, we 
again attended the Selamlik as a mark of respect, 
and I was able, when Munir Pasha brought the 
Sultan’s greeting, to send my humble thanks for the 
Shefakat, which I had worn with as much pride as 
pleasure at a large Embassy dinner the night before. 

We attended the Selamlik twice more during our 
stay, once when the young Khedive was present, and 
in his honour there was a brilliant march past of all 
the troops after the Sultan left the Mosque. It was 
amusing to see some of the younger officers displaying 
the regular Parademarsch they had learnt at Berlin, 
but for the older officers the quick march down the 
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steep hill was very exhausting. The Khedive was in 
a state of irritation the whole time of his visit. He 
expected to be treated as a Sovereign, whereas the 
Sultan received him only as a tributary prince, and 
at the great dinner given him at the Palace, he was 
placed after the Grand Vizier, as third Altesse of the 
kingdom. On the occasion of the Selamlik he was 
not invited to attend the Mosque with the Sultan, 
only to witness the procession and march past from 
a kiosk adjoining the Ambassador’s kiosk. Our last 
appearance at the Selamlik was under some diffi¬ 
culties. My husband had received permission to 
present the Sacred Books of the East to the Sultan, 
and they had arrived for the purpose from England. 
Our last Friday came, and forgetting that time in 
Turkey is reckoned from sundown, and therefore 
after the summer solstice is earlier each day, we were 
not ready when the only steamer arriving in time for 
the Selamlik left Therapia. With some difficulty we 
got a carriage, and drove into Yildiz. We had first 
a long ascent from Therapia up the wooded valley 
of Krio-Nero, or cold water. Once out of this ascent 
we were in the so-called high-road leading along the 
top of the hills bordering the Bosphorus, direct to 
Pera. The road ran too far inland for us to see the 
water, but all along we had lovely views of the hills 
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on the Asiatic shore. At first the sandy road was 
fairly good, but the nearer we came to the capital the 
worse it became; deep ruts and huge holes at last 
obliged us to take to the fields, and drive over them 
as best we could. When we reached Yildiz the 
troops were all in position, but forcing our way 
through the cavalry we found Sadik Bey, who had 
quite given us up, and under his escort we quickly 
reached the diplomatic pavilion. My husband had 
written a little paper describing his aims and object 
in editing and printing the Sacred Books of the East, 
and this had been very well translated into Turkish 
by one of the Embassy Dragomans, and sent to the 
Palace a few days previously; and the Sultan was 
told we were leaving in a week. When the Master 
of the Ceremonies brought the Sultan’s salutations 
to those attending the Selamlik, he told M. M. that 
the Sultan was vivement touch / by his paper, every 
word of which H.I.M. had read. 

When the ceremony was over, Sadik conducted us 
to the kiosk where we had been received by the 
Sultan after our first Selamlik, and into a large room 
where many people (all men) were assembled, await¬ 
ing an audience or messages from H.I.M. Here we 
were presented to Hadgi Ali, the Grand Chamberlain, 
a wonderfully handsome old Turk, veiy grave and 
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dignified ; he came and went constantly between the 
room where we were and the one where the Sultan 
gave audience. Coffee and cigarettes, and a refreshing 
iced almond drink, were handed round, and we all sat 
looking at each other in dignified silence, until Sadik 
brought up Jellaladeen Afghani the poet, a very dis¬ 
tinguished Sheik, and introduced him to my husband. 
They at once began a long and interesting conver¬ 
sation in French, on the Kurds and other races in the 
Ottoman Empire. A Russian standing by joined in 
the talk, though he knew little about the subject, and 
took the opposite view to M. M. and Jellaladeen, who 
were quite in accord. We all sat and listened to their 
argument, till the Grand Chamberlain came back, and 
told my husband how delighted the Sultan had been 
with his paper, and that though too much engaged 
to-day, H.I.M. must see us again before we left, 
either at dinner or tea, and a day would be fixed. 
Hadgi Ali then turned to the poet and told him the 
Sultan presented him with a house on the Bosphorus ! 
and again turning to M. M. said that the Sultan 
sent him the highest mark of esteem that he could 
bestow on any one, the Liakat, or Order of Merit, 
which he gives very rarely. It is a beautiful little 
gold medal, and the Sultan ranks it higher than any 
Order. We heard afterwards that my husband is the 
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first unbeliever not in H.I.M.’s service who has ever 
received it. Sadik’s face lit up with pleasure as he 
pinned it on, and it certainly was an immense mark 
of favour. It hangs from a small red ribbon edged 
with green, and bears the inscription in Turkish, 
‘ Destined for those who show Merit, Fidelity, and 
Fortitude.’ On leaving we found the outer hall full 
of servants expecting bakshish. We had desired the 
Dragoman, who was there awaiting us, to give what 
was right. It amounted to over £2, Turkish —£1 16s. 
sterling! We told Sadik, and begged him to tell the 
Palace officials very decidedly, that we must leave 
within a week—though we knew we should have to 
stay on, after the Sultan’s message, and especially 
after the gift of the Liakat, if it did not suit H.I.M. 
to receive us before the day on which we had settled 
to start on our homeward journey. 


H 



IX 

THE OLD WALLS 

In several of his letters to us, our son had men¬ 
tioned the beauty of the old walls. We therefore 
arranged with Sadik Bey, who had himself never 
seen them, to give an afternoon to this excursion. 
The walls once extended all round the city, and 
the so-called sea walls along the Marmara, from the 
Seraglio Point to the Seven Towers, were still 
tolerably preserved till the excavations were made 
for the railway, which took almost the line of the 
walls, and only fragments here and there are still to 
be seen. These walls are seldom visited, as the way 
to them leads through a very dirty part of the city. 
The sea walls, like all the rest, were originally built 
by Constantine the Great, and carefully repaired by 
Theodosius II (a.d. 408-450). They rest on a sort of 
breakwater, formed at their base by vast masses 
of stone, and their outline must have been very 
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irregular, purposely so, to break, as an irregular line 
does, the force of the waves. The sea walls are less 
massive than the others, as it was evidently thought 
that the sea alone was almost a sufficient defence 
There are traces of inscriptions in many parts bearing 
the name of Theodosius, and some ten gates seem to 
have given access from the sea to the many churches 
built just over it, and to the interior parts of the city. 
But these walls, lost in dirty streets and broken 
through at every point, were not the walls our son 
described and that we visited. We went out by train 
to the Seven Towers, the fortress at the angle formed 
by the sea and land walls, the latter running inland 
from this point to the Golden Horn, a distance of 
about five miles The Seven Towers is a fortress 
built by Muhammad the Conqueror, and once formed 
the state prison. It is now in ruins, three of the 
towers have disappeared, whilst the grass grows on 
the four left. Passing under a gloomy gateway, 
which is kept closed, we found ourselves in a grass 
court, on the opposite side of which is the tower 
where the Ambassadors of any Power at war with the 
Sultan were at once incarcerated. It was last used 
in 1798, when the French Ambassador was kept here 
for some time. The care of the fortress was always 
entrusted to the Janissaries, and here more than once 
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they brought the Sultans with whom they had 
quarrelled, putting them, in some instances, to death. 
We explored the miserable rooms occupied by the 
French Ambassador, with earthen floors, and hardly 
any light, the only access being through a low tor¬ 
tuous passage, easily defended by one person—escape 
must have been impossible. Just outside this tower 
there is a deep hole or well, called the Well of Blood, 
where the heads of those executed in an adjoining 
small court were thrown. Tradition says that Count 
Obrescofif, the Ambassador from Catherine the Great, 
was lowered into this well and kept there for three 
days, by the reigning Sultan, on account of some 
slight misunderstanding between the two countries. 
Climbing up some steep steps, we had one of those 
wide views over the Marmara lit up by brilliant sun¬ 
shine, which remains impressed for ever on one’s 
mind. It was very hot, and Sadik earnestly remon¬ 
strated with me for following our son up so steep 
a place, and contented himself with resting in the 
gloomy court. I fancy his marvellously tight uniform 
(he must have been poured into his trousers) made 
any out-of-the-way exercise an effort. 

I was glad when we left this dismal fortress, and, 
rejoining our carriage, drove through what seemed 
more like a breach in the old walls than one of the 
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regular gates, and the whole beautiful but desolate 
scene opened before us. Far as we could see ran the 
walls with their numerous towers, their ruined state 
half hidden by vegetation, wild vines and creepers 
flinging their graceful wreaths in all directions, whilst 
the moat, nearly filled up by the successive cultivation 
of four centuries, formed a green foreground to the low 
breastwork and outer and inner walls, a triple line of 
defence traceable almost throughout the whole length 
of the land walls. On our immediate right was the 
Golden Gate, with two marble towers. This was 
the Triumphal Arch, through which the Emperors 
entered on any great occasion, and passed along the 
Via Triumphalis to St. Sophia, having landed on 
the flat shore just outside the gate. This entrance 
is now walled up. The road we had to traverse 
was such as no horses but Arabs would face. It was 
originally paved, but many of the stones had been 
removed or broken, causing a succession of pits, and 
we ended by walking a good part of the way. To 
our left, in the open country, we passed the Armenian 
Hospital, the Greek Orphanage, and other institu¬ 
tions. But our attention was given wholly to the 
succession of towers and gates breaking the long 
line of walls to our right, each with some historic 
legend or memory or inscription, Greek or Latin. 
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The gate now called Silivri Kapusi is the one by 
which the Greeks entered when they retook the city 
from the Latins. Just outside this gate, standing in 
a grove of trees, is the Holy Well of Balukli. I was 
sorry not to visit it, for it is the scene of the legend 
of the half-fried fish. The place is rich in springs of 
water, and was formerly called S. Mary ad Fontem. 
A monk living here at the time of the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople, was quietly frying fish when the city was 
stormed. On the news reaching him that the Turks 
had entered the city, he indignantly denied the possi¬ 
bility of such an event. ‘ I will credit it,’ he said, 
‘when these fish jump out of the pan into the water,’ 
which they immediately did, and their descendants 
have light and dark markings, like half-fried fish. 
The beauty of Balukli was a favourite theme with 
Byzantine writers. 

Almost every tower on the walls bears some 
inscription, referring either to the time it was origin¬ 
ally built or to successive reparations. On both 
sides of the Top Kapusi, or Cannon Gate, so called 
from the huge cannons brought to bear on this 
point by the Turks, we noticed that the walls were 
very much destroyed, in one place the huge breach 
is still clearly visible near the descent to the Lycus 
torrent, having been but little repaired, through 
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which the Turks effected their first entrance. It was 
near this point that the Latins too at the time of 
the Crusades entered the city. There it was that 
in the last siege the Genoese Gustiniani was wounded, 
and on leaving the contest was followed by all 
his mercenaries. It was just inside the Top Kapusi 
that Constantine fell, fighting bravely to the last 
moment against the overpowering forces of the 
enemy. The besiegers numbered 300,000, whilst it 
is thought that the city had not more than 8,000 
trained defenders. Yet for fifty-three days this little 
band held their own against the enemy. The body 
of the gallant Constantine was found beneath piles of 
the slain, and so great was the feeling of admiration 
excited by his dauntless courage, that Muhammad 
ordered the body to be buried, and we were told when 
in Constantinople that a small lamp is always kept 
alight over the spot, where tradition says the last 
Christian ruler of Constantinople sleeps. This is not 
mentioned in any guide-book, but it is certainly held 
to be true. All that part of Constantinople is so 
dirty and ruinous that we never cared to ascertain 
the truth for ourselves by visiting the spot. It was 
a strange experience to stand gazing on a scene that 
from schoolroom days had made such an impression on 
one’s mind, in the company of one of the conquering 
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race, whose presence on this side of the Bosphorus 
one had been taught to feel was a blot on Christen¬ 
dom. Sadik Bey seemed little moved by—perhaps he 
did not fully realize—all the associations of the Top 
Kapusi. I felt almost disappointed that he did not 
show more interest. As I thought of the beautiful 
city and its lovely surroundings, I felt I could have 
pardoned him had he shown a little patriotic pride in 
the doings of his forefathers. From this gate on the 
whole space outside the walls to the left of the 
abominable road is one vast cemetery; up hill and 
down dale as far as eye could reach, we saw the tall 
narrow tombstones, whilst the cypresses for height 
and size exceeded any we had yet seen. 

Not far from Top Kapusi is the most striking and 
picturesque of all the towers, the Riven Tower, which 
was literally split from top to bottom by one of the 
huge marble balls shot by the Turks. Though com¬ 
pletely riven asunder, the two portions are still standing, 
or were when we saw them. I heard that this tower 
was overthrown in the earthquake of 1894, but our 
son has never found time to ride out to ascertain the 
truth of the report. It seems a miracle that it should 
have remained upright for 400 years. 

We passed through the next gate, the Edirneh 
Kapusi, or Gate of Adrianople, that we might visit 
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the Kahriyeh Mosque, the Mosaic Mosque, once a 
Christian church. The church was built in the 
twelfth century, on the site of a far older basilica. 
At that time this part of the city, now so desolate 
and neglected, was of importance from its nearness to 
the Blachernae Palace, which was the residence of the 
Byzantine Emperors, of the Latin Emperors, and again 
of the restored Greeks. It was from this Palace that, 
on the last night of the siege, when all was hopeless, 
Constantine rode forth to die. I knew that its site 
was not far off, but Sadik Bey knew nothing about it, 
and, after all, only the site is left—all the costly 
materials of the Palace were removed by the Turks, 
who never inhabited it, to build their Mosques and 
Turbehs; and the spot, for long years the centre of 
life to the Eastern Empire, the scene of so much 
crime and effeminate luxury, is now one of the most 
squalid and neglected parts of Stambul. 

But to return to the Mosaic Mosque. The outer 
and inner narthex are still covered with mosaics of 
great beauty, and well preserved. They are scenes 
from the Gospels, or the legendary history of the 
Virgin. A few fine heads are left of the frescoes that 
must once have covered the side chapel. It is extra¬ 
ordinary that these mosaics should have been left 
almost uninjured, for the church was early turned 
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into a Mosque, and in all other churches so used, as 
in St. Sophia itself, few traces of the mosaics are left, 
they were everywhere covered with whitewash. 

Returning through the Adrianople gate, we pursued 
our way outside the walls towards Eyub. The walls 
of Theodosius end now just where the descent upon 
EyQb begins, and from this point the walls we see are 
supposed to be the work of Manuel Comnenus, and 
were probably built by him, in addition to that por¬ 
tion of the Theodosian walls now entirely destroyed, 
to give extra protection to the Palace of Blachernae. 
The one point of interest in this portion of the walls 
is the Egri Kapusi, or Crooked Gate, by which one 
legend says the Turks effected their entrance, falling 
on the rear of the Greeks when least expected. The 
gate was generally kept shut, but the Emperor had 
caused it to be opened for the passage of his troops, 
and the Turks at once discovered it. Some few 
Turks may have passed through this gate, but the 
main body poured through the breach their cannon 
had made, which we still see near the Edirneh 
Kapusi. At the angle where the walls of Comnenus 
join the walls of Theodosius stand the remains of the 
so-called Palace of Belisarius, the Tekfflr Serai. I was 
sorry afterwards that we had not made our way again 
inside the walls to examine this, one of the very few 
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specimens left of a Byzantine building other than 
a church. I have since seen pictures of the fa9ade 
that remains. It reminds one of the early Venetian 
palaces. The name has nothing to do with the great 
general, but is thought to be a corruption of Balata, 
the old name of this quarter of the city. It is also 
called the Palace of Constantine, as the building is 
said to be of the time of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus. 

The road here is worse than ever, and descends 
steeply on to the Golden Horn, reaching it just 
below the village of Eyub, one of the loveliest spots 
round Constantinople. We had seen it on our visit 
one Friday to the Sweet Waters of Asia, in one of 
the Sultan’s ten-oared ka'fks, a delightful excursion 
arranged for us by Sadik Bey. The lovely Mosque 
of white marble marks the spot where Eyub, the 
companion of the Prophet, is said to have fallen in 
A.D. 668, when the Arabs first attacked Constantinople. 
The place was revealed in a dream to Muhammad the 
Conqueror 800 years later, and he built the Mosque. 
No Christian may enter it, or even live near the outer 
court. Here it is that the Sultans on their accession 
are girded with the sword of Osman, founder of their 
dynasty. Not far off is a great fez manufactory, where 
the headgear for the whole army is made. The 
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Oriental colouring of the whole scene was heightened 
the day we passed, by the sight of a long string of 
laden camels, slowly pacing along the top of the 
green hills that rise from the Golden Horn beyond 
Eyfib. 

To return to the walls. Very little is left of the 
Harbour Walls, only here and there a tower or gate. 
We drove along the fearful road outside the walls, 
between them and the Golden Horn, through the 
Phanar or Greek quarter. The most interesting 
remains in this part of the city are some of the houses 
which date back to the time of Venetian influence, 
and remind one of the smaller palaces at Venice. 
There are a good many Jews as well as Greeks in 
this part of Stambftl. The pavement made our 
progress so painful that we were glad to reach the 
inner bridge, above which lie the great ironclads, and 
crossing it find ourselves on the steep but better road 
that climbs up past the Petits Champs des Morts to 
the tram line and the British Embassy. Of all that 
we saw in Constantinople, the city walls stand out in 
the memory from their real historical recollections. 
The ancient Byzantium hardly extended beyond the 
Seraglio Point and the level ground immediately 
behind it. It was Constantine who extended the 
city almost to the boundaries of modern Stambul, 
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surrounding it with walls, which were strengthened 
and renewed by successive Emperors, and followed 
the line of the walls we still see. The Huns, the 
Persians, the Arabs, the Crusaders, have successively 
attacked these walls. The conquered Greeks retook 
the place, only after 200 years to be finally expelled 
by the Osmanli Turks. All these events have left 
traces on the walls, which for the last 400 years have 
gradually been falling into decay, the Turks knowing 
well they could afford no defence in modern warfare. 
As one passes along them the fate of the vast city, 
the waning of the Cross before the Crescent, is ever 
in one’s mind. But 1 calm decay ’ is written now on 
every tower and gateway, once the scene of such 
desperate struggles. Ferns and ivy, plants, and even 
trees, hide the gaps made by warfare or by time— 


‘Then home returning soothly swear 
Was never scene so sad and fair.’ 



X 

PICNICS ON THE BOSPHORUS 

The very name sounds romantic, but only those 
who have visited the Bosphorus can form a true 
idea of the beauty, enjoyment, and romance of such 
a party. The 9th of June being our son’s birthday, 
we resolved to keep it, by giving a picnic to some 
of those who had been most kind to him during 
his time at Pera. Our good friend Sadik Bey entered 
with zest into our scheme, and on our suggesting 
Prinkopo, the largest of the Princes’ Islands—those 
lovely islands in the Marmara, within hazy view of 
Constantinople—he at once said that he would 
arrange for us to have one of the Sultan’s steam 
launches. The Embassy housekeeper undertook the 
catering, and admirably she fulfilled her task. Our 
friends were invited and all arrangements made, when 
Sadik Bey came to tell us that the Sultan, who 
knows everything, large and small, that goes on, 
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did not wish us to have a steam launch, as there had 
been a bad accident with one earlier in the year; 
and the launch had sunk with a whole service of 
gold plate on board! But His Majesty most kindly 
offered us two ten-oared kalks, and the use of one 
of his kiosks on the Bosphorus, just above Kandili, 
and at the mouth of the Sweet Waters of Asia, 
opposite Roumali Hissar, the narrowest part of the 
Bosphorus, which is supposed to be the point where 
Xerxes crossed, and perhaps the most exquisite spot 
of all that exquisite water-way. Though loath to 
give up our picnic and scramble in the fir-woods of 
Prinkopo, we could only gratefully accept the Sultan’s 
kind offer, and at the appointed hour we met our 
guests at the landing-place of Topkhaneh, where 
the two finely appointed kaYks lay ready for us. The 
ten kaYkjis of each boat were dressed entirely in 
white—baggy white trousers, and white jackets of 
Brfasa silk edged with gold, and of course the fez. 
Our party included many nationalities, but English 
was chosen as our lingua franca. On we swept with 
the steady swing of the ten oars, past the long white 
marble front of Dolmabaghcheh, past the square 
Palace of Cheragan, where Abdul Aziz met his 
doom, and where the Sultan’s brother and pre¬ 
decessor Murad is said to be drinking himself 
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to death, and to which certainly no boat may 
approach too closely, under penalty of a stray 
shot from one of the many sentinels always on 
duty—past lovely Beylerbey Serai, the most beauti¬ 
ful of all the summer palaces on the Bosphorus, 
built by the unfortunate Abdul Aziz—and after 
a good fight with the devil’s current, which sweeps 
round a promontory on the Asiatic side, and stopping 
at Kandili to pick up more friends, we reached the 
lovely Imperial kiosk of pure white marble in little 
over an hour 1 . Leaving the servants who had 
brought our food in another large kalk to prepare 
our luncheon, we explored the various rooms of the 
kiosk, four on each flour, with a fine central hall, and 
offices below. The rooms were exquisitely furnished 
with beautiful inlaid tables and chairs, carved and 
inlaid bureaus, and curtains of the richest brocades ; 
no carpets, only highly polished parquet. Not only 
were the walls of the kiosk all marble, but the parapet 
round the well-kept garden was also marble, and the 
gates, one in the middle of each side of the garden, 
were of carved marble. This kiosk was the one lent 
to the Empress Eugenie, and furnished expressly for 
her. We all agreed that our surroundings were more 

1 This kiosk was built by the Valideh Sultan, mother of Abdul 
Medjid, 1839-1861. 
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in keeping with a picnic in Turkey than the alfresco 
fete at Prinkipo would have been. Luncheon was 
spread on a costly inlaid table, stretching down the 
whole of the largest room. There are many of these 
royal marble kiosks on the Bosphorus, and they are 
lent by the Sultan from time to time to royal and 
distinguished guests, and are always kept exquisitely 
clean and in readiness, as we found in our kiosk. 
The largest and most beautiful, Beylerbey, has been 
often occupied by foreign royalties. After luncheon 
our younger guests, hearing music outside, insisted 
on calling in the musician, an Italian with an organ, 
and dancing on the highly polished floors; Sadik 
Bey, with his Berlin training, proving one of the most 
eager, as well as one of the best, dancers. Mean¬ 
time several of us had strolled out to examine the 
beautiful white marble fountain, covered with ara¬ 
besques and inscriptions, which stands outside the 
Palace walls, on the borders of the long, smooth 
stretch of turf, shaded by planes and sycamores, 
which borders the Geuk Sti, or Blue River, best 
known as the Sweet Waters of Asia. Unfortunately 
it was not a Friday, on which day during the summer 
months this green valley is covered with groups of 
Turkish ladies, sitting on their carpets, drinking coffee 
and smoking cigarettes. After the dance we returned 
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to our kai'ks and went up the Sweet Water's to the 
Holy Well, or Ayazma, to hear the curious Arab 
music, which is played in the public garden there of 
an afternoon. The actual beauty of the Geuk Sil 
Valley disappointed us. The scenery is not more 
lovely than that of many a small English river, though 
we were told it is much vaunted by some of the 
Turkish poets. 

On arriving near the Holy Well we landed at 
a sort of cafe, the grounds of which rise steeply 
from the river. Chairs were quickly brought, and 
we sat in a long row facing the musicians, whose 
music we found more barbarous than pleasant. The 
music, which was vocal as well as instrumental, was 
interspersed with recitations in Arabic. The voices 
were harsh, and not to be compared, my husband said, 
with the Turkish voices he had heard at Yildiz 
Palace. Behind us, on the top of a steep mound, 
rose a high lattice, and I was told that the Turkish 
ladies sat there to hear the music. After finishing 
our coffee I expressed a wish to visit them, and one 
of the ladies of our party who spoke Turkish 
volunteered to accompany me. We climbed up the 
mound and found a high latticed gate, on opening 
which we entered a long gallery, latticed all round; 
but though the occupants are themselves unseen, they 
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can see as well as hear all that goes on below them. 
The arrival of our party, with a Palace aide-de- 
camp, had excited great interest, and many questions 
were asked us, as to the various members of the 
party—the young girls in their bright dresses, the 
young men, the older people. One very handsome 
lady to whom we talked, envied us our uncovered 
faces, and told us that thin as her yashmak was (and 
it was of the very finest muslin), yet, covering mouth 
and nose completely as it did, it was very hot. The 
day was oppressive, and she had slipped her yashmak 
down whilst behind the lattice. They none of them 
seemed shocked at our freedom, but rather envied us, 
and it was evident that our visit gave them the 
liveliest pleasure. 

But the evening was drawing in, and Sadik Bey 
urged our leaving before the swarm of small kaiks, 
now moored against the banks, should' make the 
narrow stream almost impassable for our far larger 
and longer boats. We reluctantly obeyed, and once 
out of the Geuk Su, our return was rapid, as the 
stream was with us. We passed or were passed by 
countless flocks of the Yelkovan, small dark sea¬ 
birds which are constantly on the wing, skimming 
the surface of the water up and down the Bosphorus. 
It is said that no one has ever seen them alight for 
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a moment, either on the water or on land, and their 
restless motion has gained them the name of the lost 
souls. When night falls they probably take refuge 
in the basaltic cliffs near the mouth of the Black 
Sea. All too soon we reached the landing-place at 
Topkhaneh, we parted with our guests, and our 
pleasant day was at an end. 

Our second Turkish picnic was in a very different 
scene. We had moved up to Therapia, on the 
Bosphorus, when the Embassies moved, and settled 
ourselves at the hotel there. Early in July the 
Chargd d’Affaires (the Ambassador was on leave 
of absence) proposed a picnic to the Bends near 
Baghcheh Keui, in the forest of Belgrad. The Bends 
are huge reservoirs in which the winter rains are 
stored for the supply of Constantinople. Those 
where we were to picnic are known as Sultan 
Mahmud’s 'Bend and the Valideh Bend, and are 
formed by building solid walls of huge blocks of 
marble across the mouths of two valleys. The Bends 
are surrounded by trees, oak, beech, birch, elm, pine, 
sycamore, plane, &c., and on the careful preservation 
of these woods the supply of water depends. Our 
party consisted of the personelle of the English and 
German Embassies and ourselves. Most of the gentle¬ 
men rode, the rest of us took the country carriages, 
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the arabas, which hold four inside and have a sort of 
awning to cover them, and being guiltless of springs, 
one suffers considerably on the generally bad roads. 
It must, however, be said that the road to the Bends is 
good. It runs along the very edge of the Bosphorus, 
passing Kirech Burnu, where under some splendid 
plane-trees is an Ayazma, or Holy Well, and just 
short of Buyukdere turns sharp to the left and inland, 
along the ‘ Large Valley,’ which is a favourite resort 
of the Turkish women of all classes. Here any fine 
afternoon one may see them sitting in groups of half 
a dozen or more, on their bright carpets spread under 
one of the huge plane-trees scattered all along the 
valley. We once met a long procession of some 
twenty arabas and carts drawn by white oxen and 
filled with veiled forms returning from this valley, 
where they had spent the whole day, on their carpets 
now piled on the carts. We were told afterwards it 
was a wedding party. They passed through Therapia 
on to Yeni Keui, the next village down the Bosphorus. 
It was getting late as they crept through Therapia, 
and frantic were the shouts and efforts of the drivers 
to hurry on the slow-footed oxen, as Turkish women 
must be at home by sundown. It was almost dark 
before the long train disappeared round the corner 
which hides Yeni Keui from Therapia, and lamps had 
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been lighted on the carts, and the inmates let off 
small squibs and crackers, the whole caravan looking 
like a procession of gigantic glowworms in the gather¬ 
ing gloom, the oxen creeping on at their own pace, 
all unheeding the cries and whips of their drivers. 

A little way up the Large Valley stand two superb 
plane-trees, the trunks quite hollow; one of them is 
large enough to contain quite a good-sized room 
inside it, which is used as a caf£, whence the coffee 
is fetched which the Turkish ladies drink all day 
long, as they squat on their carpets in the Valley. 
These trees are supposed to date from the time of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. About three miles along the 
road the Large Valley is crossed by the Aqueduct of 
Mahmfid I, which conveys the waters of the Bends 
to which we were going to Pera and Galata, and is 
as fine and massive as the Aqueducts built by the 
Byzantine Emperors. The road passes under an 
arch of the Aqueduct, and as it approaches the end 
of the Large Valley trends away to the right, whilst 
a little farther on a broader and better road to the left 
leads steeply downhill to the village of Belgrad, where 
the house occupied by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
is still to be seen. The Great Bend close to Belgrad 
is really a small natural lake, surrounded by thick 
woods. We visited this Bend a little later, but it 
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Is not so beautiful as the Mahmfid and Valideh Bends, 
nor, like them, purely artificial, though there is a fine 
wall to stem up the waters and a sluice-gate at one 
end. We passed along Mahmud’s Bend buried deep 
in woods, and leaving our carriages not far from the 
Valideh Bend, began to look about for a place for 
our tea. We found all the most convenient spots 
nearest the Bend occupied by parties of Turkish 
ladies, and to avoid annoying them by the presence 
of men, we scrambled up into the woods, dragging 
our hampers, and soon discovered an open grassy 
space, where we proceeded to unpack. Meantime 
the German contingent had not arrived, and on them 
we depended for all our cakes, the English contingent 
having undertaken all drinkables, bread and butter, 
and a supply of fruit. Some of our party rode off to 
reconnoitre, and the missing convoy was found at the 
Great Bend, each party knowing only the Bend to 
which they respectively went. After tea we carefully 
examined the Valideh Bend. By this time most of 
the Turkish ladies were on their way home, and we 
could saunter about freely. The wood where we had 
picnicked was on a level with the water, and with the 
top of the huge marble wall which fills up the end of 
the valley and dams up the water. We walked along 
the top of the wall, and found it was like a bridge, 
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with a marble parapet on each side, and inscriptions 
in many places, recording the original construction 
and subsequent repairs of the dam. It was broad 
enough for at least three carriages to cross abreast. 
We continued our walk for some way along the path 
through the wood which edges the water. On our 
return we scrambled down into the valley, till we 
stood at the foot of the enormous marble wall, at 
least sixty feet high, and built of huge blocks of 
white marble. In the spring, after the winter snow 
and rain, the Bend is quite full and almost on a level 
with the top of the wall; when we saw it, early in July, 
it had sunk many feet. It is perhaps difficult to 
understand that such artificial structures can be so 
beautiful as these Bends undoubtedly are; their 
beauty depends mainly on the woods surrounding 
them, with their immense variety of foliage. The 
woods, as I have already explained, must be constantly 
attended to and carefully maintained. We were sorry 
that we could not linger on till evening fell, but 
twilight in Turkey is short, and we had a long drive 
home. Our return was marked by a bad accident to 
one of the Secretaries of the German Embassy, whose 
horse slipped upon the vile pavement of Therapia, and 
the unhappy rider retained for some long time but a 
dismal memory of our otherwise pleasant excursion. 


XI 


THE QURBAN BAIRAM RECEPTION 

‘Of course you must see the Qurban Bairam 
reception,’ said Sadik Bey to us. ‘ Your Ambassador 
cannot admit you, but as guests of the Sultan it can 
easily be arranged.’ Before we left Pera for Therapia, 
we had for some days constantly passed men leading 
rams about the streets; some of them magnificent 
animals, with thick white fleeces, others looking poor 
and thin. These were the victims to be sold for the 
Qurban Bairam, or Feast of Sacrifices, which is a day 
of rejoicing throughout the whole Mussulman world, 
and is celebrated on the tenth day of the twelfth 
lunar month. This fell, when we were in Turkey, on 
June 24. Every householder must provide one or 
more rams, according to the size of his household, 
which he must kill himself directly after the morning 
prayer. It is afterwards eaten, part being given to 
the poor. The feast is thought to be in memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac. 
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As the reception is very early in the morning, 
we had to sleep in Pera. At 8.30 p.m. or sundown, 
a great gun proclaimed the opening of the feast, and 
from that moment the noise of bells and guns, shouts 
and singing, never ceased. We went to bed early, 
but not to sleep; the guns, and bells, and fireworks 
went on all night, and the dogs, disturbed from their 
usual scavengering expeditions, kept up one wild yell. 
About 3 a.m. the various regiments which were to line 
the road down which the Sultan passes from Yildiz to 
Dolmabaghcheh, began to march past our hotel, each 
regiment with its band playing, and, as the streets 
are not lighted, accompanied by hundreds of men 
carrying lanterns, looking like glow-worms as they 
came up the hill past my windows. After breakfast 
the carriage came, at 5.30, and we drove rapidly 
along the Grande Rue and down the hill by the 
German Embassy, reaching the Palace just at its 
foot soon after six. It was a glorious morning, already 
hot, and we found our faithful friend, Sadik Bey, 
in his grandest uniform and covered with orders, 
awaiting us. He took us at once to the diplomatic 
waiting-room, which was rapidly filling, we being the 
only people present not belonging to an embassy or 
legation; and we heard afterwards our good fortune 
had excited the envy of other English visitors to 
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Pera. It was past seven when the second Master 
of Ceremonies appeared to summon us, and then 
began a hurried rush across the garden and up the 
countless stairs to a long gallery on one side of 
the largest audience hall in the world. We found 
on crossing the garden that the Sultan had already 
arrived, and we had not seen what is the most 
beautiful sight of the Bairam reception earlier in 
the year, his riding into the Palace on a white horse 
covered with jewelled trappings, surrounded by all 
his court officials, superbly mounted. As the Sultan 
slays his ram directly he dismounts on this occasion, 
no infidel eye may witness the arrival. The ram, 
a huge animal of the Angora breed, with snow-white 
fleece, lay dead as we passed at the foot of the steps 
by which the Sultan reaches his own apartments. 

On arriving at our gallery we found that we were 
so high above the floor, and the hall of audience so 
vast, that we could scarcely distinguish the features 
of those below us. But for a few attendants hurrying 
about, the hall was empty, except that the throne, 
a large armchair and footstool in cloth of gold, 
already stood in its place at the upper end of the 
hall facing the grand entrance doors. Over these 
doors was a smaller gallery, where the band was 
placed, which played beautifully till the ceremony 
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began. Our gallery, though not much more than 
half the length of the hall, was large enough for 
a good ballroom. The ladies sat in front, looking 
over the balustrade, the gentlemen stood behind, and 
at the back, beneath the lofty windows, was a buffet, 
with gold plate laden with every delicacy. Gradually 
the hall began to fill, and as every one of the rank of 
a colonel and upwards throughout the whole Empire 
has a right to attend the Bairam receptions, the 
crowd of magnificent uniforms was very great. They 
stood in ranks, one behind the other, forming three 
sides of a square, leaving the centre of the hall facing 
the throne free. The Imperial Household, headed by 
the Chief Eunuch, stood across the hall behind the 
throne in order of precedence, all in magnificent 
uniforms, and most of them with orders. The second 
eunuch—a very tall, thin fellow—stood about the 
thirteenth, and above two of the Sultan’s sons-in-law. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more gorgeous 
scene than the hall presented when all had entered 
and were awaiting the Sultan’s entry. Every variety 
of uniform, sheiks from the desert in burnous and 
turban, priests, ulemahs, ministers all alike blazing 
with orders. I asked Sadik Bey why there was so 
long a delay, as it was nearly eight o’clock. He told 
me that the Sultan, tired with the early prayers, had 
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gone to sleep, and no one can venture to disturb 
H.I.M. At length the band ceased, and the small, 
stately man appeared through a door near the throne, 
followed by Osman Ghazi only. The Sultan wore 
a plain military frock-coat, a fez, like all the rest 
of the brilliant throng, with a curved gold-hilted 
sword—no decoration of any sort. As he entered 
every one in the hall bowed to the very ground, and 
remained so till he had taken his seat. Osman Ghazi 
stood at the right of the Sultan’s throne, with a gold- 
embroidered scarf over his right arm, which was 
kissed by the less august members of the assembly, 
who had no right to touch the Sultan. 

As soon as the Sultan was seated the court ulemah 
stepped up on his left and uttered a low prayer, the 
whole assembly standing in the prayer attitude, with 
the hands raised and the palms turned towards the 
face, as if forming a book. Directly the priest 
stepped back, the reception began at once in perfect 
silence; the Pashas passing upon the Sultan’s right, 
prostrating themselves and kissing the scarf, and then 
backing away on his left in a crouching attitude, and 
saluting as they backed by touching the ground, their 
heart, and their forehead with the right hand. Those 
who were well accustomed to court life executed 
this movement with perfect grace, but most of the 
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provincial Pashas were exquisitely awkward, and, 
instead of pausing between each salutation, con¬ 
tinued the movement incessantly, and long after they 
were hidden from the Sultan by those following 
them. 

The Pashas who were personal friends of the 
Sultan were not allowed to fall at his feet; a very 
slight movement of the Imperial hand showed that 
they were only to bow low; and old Raoulf Pasha, 
who had lost a leg at Plevna, was not expected to 
back across the room, but was permitted to pass 
away at once behind the throne. No one else left 
the hall. Two incidents excited great attention. The 
Bulgarian Envoy had been treated a few days before 
with considerable hauteur by the Russian Ambassa¬ 
dor, on which the Sultan had said he should not run 
the chance of any indignity in the diplomatic gallery 
at the reception, but should stand below with the 
Royal household; and there he was in plain even¬ 
ing dress, most conspicuous among all the uniforms. 
The other notable incident was the reception of the 
ex-Khedive, Ismael Pasha, who was known to be 
in great disgrace owing to some marriage intrigue in 
which he had been engaged. As the old man ap¬ 
proached no sign of recognition was visible on the 
Sultan’s countenance, and Ismael was allowed to 
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grovel at the Sultan’s feet, and back away at the side, 
without one kind look. At length all had passed by, 
and taken their places again in ranks round the hall. 

And now the silence was broken for the first 
time, the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Munir Pasha, 
stepping into the centre of the hall and announcing 
in a loud voice, ‘The Sheik-ul-Islam.’ Immediately 
a tall, dignified old man, in a long white robe and 
turban, with the Grand Cordon of the Medjidieh, 
approached up the open space in the centre, and as 
he neared the throne the Sultan rose and bowed his 
head, whilst the Sheik-ul-Islam raised his hands in 
blessing and uttered a prayer, all the Pashas reassum¬ 
ing the attitude of prayer. He then stood aside and the 
Sultan resumed his place, and all the other ulemahs 
present came forward up the centre and made their 
obeisance. Their dresses were most brilliant—black, 
green, purple, and blue satin robes mixed with white 
—and many of them wore orders. 

As soon as the last ulemah had passed, the Sultan 
rose, without any sort of salutation to any one, and 
whilst all present bowed again to the very ground, 
passed out of the hall, with only Osman Ghazi in 
attendance. The hall quickly emptied itself, and we 
were glad to turn to the inviting buffets, for though 
it was only nine o’clock, most of us had b»eakfasted 
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soon after five. On our way from the Palace to the 
landing-place, where the various embassy steam 
launches were waiting, we passed innumerable cafes 
full of Pashas and officers in full uniform sipping 
coffee and smoking after the fatigues of the reception > 
Sadik Bey bade us farewell at the hall, having to 
attend the audience granted to all the household 
officials. 

‘ When will that be ? ’ I asked. 

‘ It is impossible to say,’ he replied, ‘ His Majesty 
is going to sleep ; we cannot say when he will wake.’ 

We were glad to accept the offer of places in the 
Austrian launch, and, though it was but little past 
ten o’clock when we reached Therapia, we felt that 
we had already had a long and exciting day. 





SARCOPHAGUS OF ALEXANDER 















XII 


THE NEW MUSEUM AND THE SIDON 
SARCOPHAGI 1 

I AM not going to write a guide-book of Constanti¬ 
nople, or to make extracts from Murray and Baedeker. 
Murray’s latest edition is excellent, and Baedeker is 
always useful. There are besides photographs of the 
principal sights of Constantinople and the Bosphorus, 
and neither pen nor ink could attempt to rival the 
clearness and accuracy of Abdullah’s rich collection of 
views taken in the transparent air of the Bosphorus. 
What I care for is to persuade people to make the 
journey to Constantinople themselves, and to enjoy it 
as I have enjoyed it. No one should try to see the 
sights of this magnificent city without haying studied 
a guide-book before his arrival there. Nor should he 
attempt to find his way to what he wishes to see 
without a regular guide and interpreter, though he 
has to be very careful in his choice. I had the 
1 This letter appeared first in the New Review. 

K 
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exceeding good fortune of having for my guide 
a highly cultivated Turk, or rather Arab, one of the 
aides-de-camp of the Sultan, whom his Imperial 
Majesty had appointed to attend on us during the 
whole of our stay at Constantinople. Not only was 
he able to act as interpreter, but such was the 
prestige of his uniform that all doors were readily 
thrown open, and treasures seldom or never exhibited 
were freely shown to us. Sadik Bey 1 spoke German, 
French, Turkish, and Arabic, and having lived at 
Berlin for some time he could readily enter into the 
feelings with which we regard Oriental life, and point 
out objects that would be of special interest to 
Europeans. He was a Turkish officer, and in every 
sense a Turkish patriot, truly devoted to his sovereign, 
and willing, if need be, to fight and die for him, for 
his country, and his religion. He took us to see 
everything that could be seen without too great an 
effort. It would have been beyond my powers to 
study Constantinople thoroughly from an historical 
and antiquarian point of view, for I was sent there to 
rest, and had to be satisfied, therefore, with letting 
the old monuments and ruins pass before my eyes and 
speak to me, while I listened to the recollections which 

1 Sadik Bey was on the Commission sent the other day to inquire 
into the massacres and forced conversions in Asia Minor. 
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they called forth and which lighted up some of the 
old buildings as with sudden rays of electric light. 

With a little trouble any stranger can now get 
admission to the principal monuments at Constanti¬ 
nople. One has to pay bakshish, but the idea that 
the Turks scowl at visitors who enter the Mosques is 
purely imaginary. Turks do not smile or smirk ; but 
as to their wishing to kill all Christian dogs, that 
is a purely subjective prejudice on the part of timid 
travellers. Certain places are forbidden, and if 
strangers from ignorance or inquisitiveness enter 
there, the Turk makes it very clear that he does not 
approve of it, but he does not dream of expressing 
his disapproval by means of the dagger. There is 
a police and there is law at Constantinople as every¬ 
where else, nor is religious fanaticism any longer an 
excuse for violence or brutality. A Turkish cabman 
who was rude to us is not likely to repeat his offence; 
he was at once sent to prison and lost his licence. 
Excesses will happen in Turkey as well as at Aigues- 
Mortes in France, but such excesses are punished 
in Turkey even more promptly than in France J . 

Among the sights of Constantinople which have 

1 I do not alter this, for it was true at the time; and what, I believe, 
is true still, is that the Christian religion as a religion is not hated by 
Mohammedans. The hatred against the Armenians is racial and 
political. 
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but lately become accessible, and are therefore hardly 
known to the public at large, the most important 
is the new Museum of Antiquities. Even the guide¬ 
books say, as yet, little about its marvellous treasures, 
and many visitors leave Constantinople without having 
heard of it. 

There has long been a Museum of Antiquities at 
Stambul, but few people have taken the trouble 
to visit it, nor did it deserve a visit from a busy 
traveller. The first idea of collecting antiquities, 
instead of allowing them to be destroyed or carried 
off to the museums abroad, seems to have come from 
F&hi Ahmed Pasha, who in 1850 deposited a cer¬ 
tain number of ancient coins and other remnants of 
antiquity in the Church of St. Irene. In 1875, Subhi 
Pasha, Minister, for a time, of Public Instruction, 
and himself an experienced numismatist, had the 
whole collection transferred to the Chinili Kiosk in 
the old Seraglio. This kiosk is one of the most ancient 
Mohammedan buildings at Constantinople. It is 
most interesting as a specimen of Mohammedan 
architecture; the tiles more particularly with which 
the walls are covered are most perfect. Soon, 
however, the rooms of the kiosk became crowded, 
and of late years, when a new impulse had been given 
to archaeological research in Turkey, through the 
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labours of Hamdy Bey and others, it became necessary 
to provide new and larger rooms for the treasures 
which were brought to light in great abundance. The 
Turkish soil is a perfect mine of art treasures—a mine 
as yet very imperfectly explored, and utilized chiefly 
by foreign workmen. We know the brilliant discoveries 
which have rewarded the labours of Schliemann and 
of the various scientific expeditions sent by the 
English, French, and German Governments to various 
parts of the Turkish empire. If the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment would undertake this work of disinterring the 
treasures of antiquity more systematically, its museums 
would soon rival, nay excel, the best museums in 
Europe. An excellent beginning has been made, and 
thanks to the perseverance of Hamdy Bey, thanks to 
the enlightened and generous support of the present 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid, Constantinople now possesses 
a new museum which every Turk may well be proud 
of. This museum was built opposite the Chinili 
Kiosk, the architect being Vallaury Efifendi. It was 
chiefly intended for the magnificent sarcophagi which 
were discovered in 1887 by Hamdy Bey. The fame 
of this discovery spread quickly over Europe, and the 
most extravagant accounts were published, though no 
one had really seen the works of art which Hamdy 
Bey had unearthed at Sidon. Hamdy Bey has been 
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blamed for keeping these treasures so long under lock 
and key; nay, it was considered very unfair that he 
should not at once have made over his sarcophagi to 
the care of one of the great European museums. It 
was thought that the Turks had no right to keep 
these treasures of classical antiquity. Instead of 
being grateful that Turkey should have produced 
one real lover of ancient art, and that he should have 
gained the sympathy and generous protection of the 
Sultan, there were grumblings that Turkey should 
dare to call these art treasures her own. Even now 
everything seems considered allowable in carrying off, 
that is, in stealing, whatever ancient works of art can 
be recovered from Turkish soil, whether by fair means 
or by foul. Hamdy Bey, seeing what mischief was 
being done by unscrupulous hands in acquiring and 
selling the most beautiful specimens of ancient art, 
has induced the Sultan to issue an order which makes 
that kind of traffic illegal and punishable. The same 
law exists in all countries, but in Turkey alone it is 
thought fair to decry it, nay, to defy it, in the interest, 
it is said, of archaeological science, but too often from 
far lower motives. The present Sultan must indeed 
feel proud when he sees how magnificently the 
patronage which he has bestowed on Hamdy Bey 
and his excavations at Sidon has been rewarded. 
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Even now there is no collection of sarcophagi or 
funeral monuments in the world that can rival the 
collection in the new Imperial Museum at Constanti¬ 
nople, and there is every prospect of a large increase 
of the present collection. One meets there serious 
students who have come from many parts of Europe 
to see the Sidon sarcophagi, and if these treasures 
once become more generally known they will prove 
a powerful attraction to many intelligent travellers, 
just as the Parthenon marbles draw people to the 
British Museum, or as the Venus of Milo collects 
hundreds of worshippers around her in the Louvre 
of Paris. 

The first discovery of these sarcophagi was made 
as usual by mere accident. In 1887, one Mohammed 
Cherif was digging for building materials on a plot of 
land belonging to him near the village of Helalieh, 
about a mile north-east of Saida, i. e. Sidon, and only 
a few hundred yards from the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. He was not aware that it was sacred ground 
on which he was at work. There was, however, 
a strong local tradition that the neighbourhood had 
been a kind of necropolis. Renan had been exploring 
that very neighbourhood. What a triumph it would 
have been for him and for France, if he had discovered 
these magnificent works of art and deposited them 
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safely in the Louvre by the side of the famous 
sarcophagus of Eshmunezar, which was found two 
kilometres south of Helalieh, at Magarat Abloan, 
and forms now one of the most important treasures of 
the Louvre, while here, under his very feet, was the 
sarcophagus of his father, Tabnith, King of Sidon. 
The sarcophagus of Eshmunezar was bought for 
15,000 francs by the late Due de Luynes. The 
sarcophagus found by Hamdy Bey is that of the 
father of Eshmunezar, King Tabnith of Sidon. No 
one, however, rejoiced more over Hamdy Bey’s 
discovery than Renan himself. Free as he always 
was from all feelings of jealousy, he was one of the 
first to congratulate the Turkish savant on his good 
fortune. This sarcophagus of Tabnith is the only one 
with an inscription, or rather with two inscriptions, 
one in hieroglyphics, the other in ancient Phenician. 
From the hieroglyphic inscription it appears that it 
was occupied originally by an Egyptian general, 
called Penephtah; while the Phenician inscription 
states that its last occupant was Tabnith, King of 
Sidon. The same name occurs on the sarcophagus 
in the Louvre, where Eshmunezar calls himself the 
son of Tabnith and Amashtoreth. 

In close proximity to this sarcophagus was found 
another which had not been opened and plundered, 
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and which, when opened, contained a golden girdle, 
a royal circlet, a tress of hair, bones and teeth, 
and remains of linen bandages. The sarcophagus is 
made of black marble, indicating the outlines of the 
human body and therefore called anthropoidal. As 
Eshmunezar in the inscription of the Louvre calls 
himself the son of Tabnith and Amashtoreth, it has 
been reasonably concluded that the remains of the 
anthropoidal or demi-anthropoidal sarcophagus in 
the same cave were probably those of Amashtoreth, 
the wife of Tabnith and the mother of Eshmunezar. 
The date assigned to these sarcophagi, or rather their 
latest occupants, is about the end of the fifth century 
B.C., or, according to Maspero, the fourth century B.c. 
Hamdy Bey objects to the ground being called 
a necropolis, and he is right in so far as the Phenicians 
seem to have buried their dead at random rather than 
in a sacred precinct destined for the dead. Still the 
spot where these sarcophagi were found was evidently 
considered very convenient for sepulchral purposes. 
The very name given to a garden close to the hill 
of Helalieh, where the sarcophagi were found, viz. 
Bostan el Magar a, the garden of grottos, ought to 
have directed explorers to this spot. It seems that 
as early as 1880 some Christian graves were dis¬ 
covered in the same locality, and Hamdy Bey is 
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justified in expecting more discoveries in this neigh¬ 
bourhood whenever he is enabled to carry on his 
researches more systematically. At present he is 
anxious to protect the mine which he has opened and 
to prevent depredations, whether in the interest of 
science or of trade. 

The archaeological public, after hearing the first 
news of the discovery at Saida, was naturally im¬ 
patient to see the sarcophagi, and to receive a full 
account from the pen of the discoverer. But such 
impatience is apt to become unreasonable. The 
actual digging took place from April 18 to June 20, 
1887. When these colossal sarcophagi had been 
safely transported from Saida to Constantinople, 
they had to be repaired, and though on the whole they 
had suffered little, yet there were hundreds of 
fragments which Hamdy Bey had collected in the 
funeral chambers, and which had to be fitted, and 
fixed in their right place. Even then these works 
of art could not have been properly shown except 
in a new museum. This had to be built, and there 
they may now be seen and studied to great advan¬ 
tage. The publication of Hamdy Bey’s Report began 
in 1892. Two numbers are published, the third is 
advertised as soon to appear. {Une Nfcropole Roy ale 
a Sidon, Fouilles de Hamdy Bey , par O. Hamdy Bey 
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et Theodore Reinach. Paris: E. Lerou. 189a.) If 
one considers how many difficulties had to be over¬ 
come in order to obtain these results, and how little 
help there is at Constantinople for the work that in 
the Louvre or the British Museum is done by a regular 
staff, every fair-minded judge will confess that there 
has been no unreasonable delay. There are difficulties 
in Turkey as elsewhere when scholars wish to pub¬ 
lish expensive books with illustrations, and it reflects 
great honour on the French Minister of Instruction 
that he has Men voulu, par son literal concours,favoriser 
la publication de cet ouvrage. Would any English 
Minister have ventured to do this? 

The result of Hamdy Bey’s excavations and publi¬ 
cations is certainly most satisfactory. He has as yet 
explored two large subterraneous hypogeums only, 
and he has extracted twenty-one sarcophagi, of which 
eighteen are of first-rate importance. One chamber, 
the lowest and oldest, contained the Egyptian sarco¬ 
phagus, originally the tomb of an Egyptian general, 
but afterwards appropriated by Tabnith, King of 
Sidon. The other, consisting of seven separate com¬ 
partments, yielded no less than seventeen. 

We must remember that the first excavations laid 
open a large central chamber, from which passages on 
the noith, east, south, and west led to larger caves, 
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filled with various stone coffins. In the north chamber 
were found two sarcophagi. In cleaning this chamber 
two large openings were discovered east and west, 
leading into two chambers. That on the east con¬ 
tained an ordinary sarcophagus without ornamentation, 
while in that on the west four white marble coffins 
were found, of great artistic beauty. The largest of 
them, called Le Sarcophage du Satrape, showed on 
one of the small sides a scene in high relief with 
traces of colour, representing a man in an Oriental 
head-dress, clothed in a flowing robe. In his left 
hand he holds a cup, with his right he holds out 
a rhyton to a lady standing before him, who fills it 
from a pitcher. Behind her is a woman sitting, her 
head covered by the skirt of her dress, and on the 
right of the old man another woman is standing. On 
the other small side four young men are represented, 
clad in short tunics and holding staves. On one of 
the larger sides we see an old man sitting on a throne, 
a tiara on his head, and holding a sceptre in his right 
hand. He seems to watch a quadriga which is being 
mounted by a young man in a short dress taken in 
at the waist, and his head covered by a flowing veil. 
A servant resting on a stick holds the starting horses. 
Another servant holds a horse by the bridle. Some 
figures behind the throne are less distinct. On the 
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other large side we see apparently the same old man 
on horseback, fighting a lion. Another horseman 
is attacking the lion with his lance. At the right 
a rider unseated clings to the reins of his horse. 
Behind the principal figure we see a wounded deer 
and a horseman trying to hold in his horse. All this 
need be no more than a general representation of 
the principal occupations of Asiatic life, war and the 
chase, but the so-called satrap sitting on his throne, 
with the young men starting for the war, may pos¬ 
sibly be intended for an Homeric scene, possibly for 
Hector or Paris taking leave of Priam before joining 
the battle around the walls of Troy, somewhat in the 
style of the Gjolbaschi sculptures, only on a much 
larger scale. One of the smaller sides has been inter¬ 
preted as a death scene, the female figure at the 
foot of the bed mourning over the dying m an 
The discovery of this important sarcophagus was 
soon followed by even greater surprises. In the 
chamber on the eastern side of the central vestibule 
two white marble sarcophagi came to light,, that on 
the left being plain, while that on the right was an 
elaborate work of art of the highest technical perfec¬ 
tion. It repre^pnts an Ionic temple, the peristyle being 
divided into eighteen recesses, separated by fluted 
columns, each recess holding a female figure in Greek 
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robes. Here, too, traces of colour were visible. It 
has been called the Sarcophage des Pleureuses, but the 
question is whether these figures represent one and 
the same person in different attitudes of mourning, 
or whether they were meant to symbolize grief in its 
various manifestations; whether, in fact, the sarco¬ 
phagus should be called Le Sarcophage des Pleureuses, 
or Le Sarcophage de la Pleureuse. The lid of the coffin 
forms the roof of a temple, consisting of overlapping 
tiles. There are sculptured groups on both the pedi¬ 
ments, while above the cornice on either side we see 
a funeral procession about twenty inches in height. 
Inside the coffin, which had been rifled before, were 
found some bones of a man and seven dogs’ heads, 
but nothing else to indicate the name or rank of the 
deceased. No attempt has yet been made to account 
for the presence inside the sarcophagus of these heads 
of seven dogs. 

On the third side, in the south chamber, the work¬ 
men came on a white marble sarcophagus, which 
from its form was at once recognized as of Lycian 
origin. It represents, like the Lycian tombs in the 
British Museum and at Vienna, an imitation in stone 
of a wooden structure, the lid forming^a curved roof 
with gables at each end. The sculptured reliefs 
are more ancient and severe in style than those 
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on the Greek sarcophagi, but it is impossible to say 
whether therefore they are earlier in date. All that 
may be said is that they must be earlier than the 
fifth century, the date of the Phenician sarcophagus, 
and that they cannot be later than the third century 
u. c., the date of the more finished Greek sarcophagi. 

The greatest surprise, however, was still in store. 
In a chamber leading out of the western side a mag¬ 
nificent sarcophagus of white marble was discovered, 
with three others, every one of which would have 
made the fortune of an archaeological discoverer. It 
is eleven feet in length, four feet eight inches in 
height, and covered by a lid nearly three feet high. 
It has been called Le Sarcophage d' Alexandre, and 
will probably long continue to be known by that 
name, though there is hardly a single argument in its 
favour that would stand serious criticism. One side 
represents a hunting scene, the other a fight between 
Greeks and barbarians, evidently Persians. One 
knows the Greeks from being either naked or clothed 
in a slight chlamys, and wearing helmets or the 
Macedonian causia ; the Persians are distinguishable 
by their close-fitting trousers ( anaxyrides ), and by 
their tunics, which cover head and chin. The trap¬ 
pings of the Greek or Persian horses also can easily 
be distinguished. 
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It is a pity that this sarcophagus should ever have 
been represented as that of Alexander the Great. It 
would no doubt be worthy of that honour as a work 
of art, but all historical evidence is against such 
a supposition. Without entering into details, it is 
safe to say that Alexander died at Babylon, and that 
his body was taken to Egypt, first to Memphis, then 
to Alexandria. It was at Alexandria that Augustus 
saw it. No one seems ever to have seen it anywhere 
else. There is a tradition that Caligula took away 
the breastplate, to wear it himself at Rome. At 
that time the tomb of Alexander was at Alexandria, 
and no one has ever spoken of it as being at Sidon. 
There is one figure on horseback with a lion’s skin on 
his head, and this was taken as a sure indication that 
the figure was meant for Alexander. But Alexander 
is not the only kingly person represented with that 
headgear. Supposing, however, that the sarcophagus 
had been intended for Alexander, would any artist 
in his senses have introduced the king in a corner of 
the picture, undistinguished by any royal insignia; 
and would he have reproduced on the sarcophagus 
scenes in which the Persians are the conquerors rather 
than the conquered ? To call it the sarcophagus of 
Clitus is equally groundless. The story published in 
the papers of the discovery of the real tomb of 
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Alexander and of Cleopatra seems to have been a 
mere hoax. Nothing was known of it at Alexandria, 
as I was assured myself by H.E. Tigran^ Pasha. 
Why not practise a little agnosticism and confess that 
as yet we have no indication as to the person for 
whom this and the other beautiful sarcophagi were 
intended, except in the case of Tabnith, the father of 
Eshmunezar, King of Sidon ? Beautiful they are, 
each in its own way, and most interesting from an 
historical point of view. 

But here also much caution is needed. These 
monuments, though found in the same place, should 
not be considered as contemporaneous, nor as repre¬ 
senting local Phenician art. To judge from the 
Egyptian sarcophagus of King Tabnith, there can be 
little doubt that the rich princes and merchants of 
Phenicia bought their sarcophagi in Egypt and else¬ 
where, even if they had been occupied before. Thus, 
and thus only, can it be explained that we should find 
in the same place monuments of Egyptian, Lycian, 
and Greek workmanship. The specimens of Greek 
workmanship are the most perfect of their kind, 
though they do not belong to the heyday of Greek 
art. The sarcophagus called Les Pleureuses , in 
which a mourning woman is represented in different 
attitudes of grief, appeals from the first moment to 

L 
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our sympathy, but after a time it leaves a mono¬ 
tonous impression, and shows a poverty of artistic 
imagination. We miss the touching simplicity of the 
more ancient funeral monuments, where we see the 
departed shaking hands for the last time with wife 
and children, and looking sadly at his dog. We see 
here the same woman in every conceivable attitude 
of grief, and as if saying to the spectator, ‘ Look how 
I am crying and mourning 1 ’ The look of the 
departed at his faithful dog and of the dog at his 
master is more eloquent than all the tears and 
attitudes of the disconsolate widow. 

The so-called sarcophagus of Alexander is of the 
same type as the famous Fugger sarcophagus which 
I saw at Vienna, only far better preserved. The 
grouping is excellent, the execution of the single 
figures full of life and spirit. But the figures are 
crowded, and there is no longer the simple grandeur 
and repose.of the highest art of Greece. It looks like 
Greek art of the Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian 
periods, full of dramatic movement, full of sentiment, 
but without the simple dignity of the best Greek 
sculptures. The Lycian sarcophagus is a splendid 
specimen of Lycian art, more perfect than anything 
at the British Museum, and more advanced in artistic 
decoration. The so-called Sarcophage du Satrape 
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strikes one at first as somewhat stiff and unfinished, 
but after all it comes nearest to the master-works of 
Greek sculpture. These newly discovered treasures 
have hitherto been strangely neglected by English 
archaeologists. I believe that this is really the first 
notice of them in an English journal. It now rests 
with professed students of Greek sculpture to fix their 
date and determine their provenance. But whatever 
the final verdict may be, everybody will recognize the 
greatness of the discovery here made, and be ready 
to give full credit to Hamdy Bey for the persever¬ 
ance with which he has overcome the innumerable 
difficulties which faced him on every side. Who¬ 
ever it was that these monuments were meant to 
commemorate, they will for ever commemorate the 
name of the first Turkish archaeologist, Hamdy Bey, 
and of his enlightened patron, Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

There are many more monuments, chiefly funereal, 
on the ground floor of the new Museum ; others 
stand outside, a Lycian tomb among the rest, wait¬ 
ing to be housed when room can be found for them. 
In the upper story there are curious collections 
of antiquities sent to the Turkish Government by 
Schliemann and other explorers. There are many 
Babylonian, Accadian, and so-called Hittite inscrip¬ 
tions which, if properly arranged and labelled, would 
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fully reward the labours of specialists. All these 
treasures are freely thrown open, and both Hamdy 
Bey and his brother are there ready to receive all 
serious students and to assist them in their researches 
with truly Turkish courtesy. 

F. Max MOller. 
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BRtJSA 

We were curious to visit Brfisa, if possible, but had 
found so much to do and see at Constantinople that 
it was not till the first week in July we found our¬ 
selves free to do so. We were fortunate in having 
Sadik Bey with us, which made the whole difference 
in the comfort of the trip, everything giving way to the 
Palace aide-de-camp, though even he was unable to 
secure good accommodation at what was supposed 
to be the best hotel, where everything, and especially 
the food, was dirty and bad. Sadik was greatly 
pleased at the idea of the excursion, and as anxious 
as a child till the Sultan’s permission was secured. 
As we were under his escort we required no Yol 
tezkereh, or signed permit, to visit Brusa, though on 
our arriving at the steamer about nine o’clock we had 
some difficulty in getting on board, as Sadik had not 
arrived, and we had no permit to show. However, 
on our son’s assurance that we belonged to the 
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Ingilez Serai, we were allowed to settle ourselves on 
deck. The passage takes about four hours. It was 
a very fine day, not too hot, and the trip was most 
enjoyable. Our point was Mudania, a small town 
on the gulf of the same name, one of several gulfs 
that run inland from the Marmara. The largest is 
the Gulf of Ismid, at the mouth of which lie the 
beautiful Princes’ Islands. One’s first impression on 
entering the Gulf of Mudania is the wealth of vegeta¬ 
tion that clothes the sides of the hills, which in some 
places rise steeply from the water’s edge, whilst far 
away in the distance one sees the snow-covered 
summits of Olympus. We had taken care to take 
luncheon with us on board, as the provisions in such 
steamers are not very trustworthy, with the exception 
of the excellent coffee. Sadik Bey pointed out to us 
among the passengers a curious man, a sort of buffoon 
and conjurer, very well known in Constantinople, and 
often invited by the Turks to perform his tricks in 
their houses. He could contort his face and limbs 
into almost any shape, and we watched him for some 
time playing in the most natural way with a mouse 
on his arm, made out of his handkerchief. He 
recognized us the next day as he passed our hotel 
where we were sitting on the balcony, and began 
dancing and making extraordinary faces. 
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On landing at Mudania we settled to drive to Brusa, 
as the train would not start for some time. The heat 
had become very great, and for some distance after 
leaving the shore we had a steep climb up a shadeless 
dusty road, but with fine views back on the bay 
sparkling in the bright sunshine. At last we came 
towards the top of the ascent and got a little shade 
from the thick mulberry groves, and crossing the hill, 
the wonderful plain of Brusa burst into view, with the 
Nilufer flowing along it, backed by the snow-clad range 
of Olympus, and the white walls and Mosques and 
houses of Brusa nestling at its foot, and shining out 
from a wealth of verdure—the amount of green foliage 
is a great characteristic of the place. The air is so 
marvellously clear that we thought an hour at the ut¬ 
most would bring us to the city, whereas we were still 
a long way from the halfway resting-place. From the 
top of the hill the descent to the Nilhfer is very steep, 
and the great heat made us welcome the halfway house, 
with its grove of fine plane-trees, on the banks of 
the stream. In winter and early spring this river is 
a mad torrent. The land on each side of the road 
from this point on to Brusa is splendidly cultivated. 
We strolled a little through the town that evening, 
and found that it is built on three spurs of the 
Olympus range, separated from each other by deep 
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ravines spanned below and above by bridges. The 
central division is the oldest part of the town, and 
contains on its highest portion the citadel, with the 
tombs of Osman and Orkhan, and the old Palace 
where the Osmanli Sultans lived. On the lower 
portion are the Bazars and the Great Mosque. 

The eastern spur, separated from the centre by the 
Geuk Su, or Blue Water, contains the famous Green 
Mosque, and the Tiirbeh or tomb of Muhammad I, 
considered the gem of Brusa. The western spur is 
noted for the ‘Tombs of the Sultans.’ Brdsa, then 
called Prusa, was the capital of Bithynia, and 
was left by the last Bithynian monarch to the 
Romans. Pliny the younger was governor of Prusa, 
which must have been a large and prosperous city in 
his days, with a gymnasium, hot baths, and library. 
For many years it was alternately possessed by 
Christians and Mohammedans, until finally taken 
by Orkhan in 1326, when it became the residence 
of the Osmanli Sultans, and capital of their empire. 
Here and there on the middle spur traces of Roman 
masonry are to be seen, and there are several well- 
preserved portions of the Byzantine walls. 

We were up and out early in the morning, for the 
Mosques and Tiirbehs of Brfisa are very numerous, 
and the place is said to have a Mosque and a walk 
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for every day in the year. The ‘ Great Mosque ’ is 
a perfect square, and is built on the plan of the 
earliest Mosques, very different from those of Constan¬ 
tinople, which are nearly all copied from St. Sophia, 
a square with apses on three sides. There are five 
aisles in the Great Mosque, and in the centre a large 
space is left unroofed so that the sun shines down 
into the central fountain. Except that the Minber 
or Friday pulpit is splendidly carved, this vast 
Mosque looked bare to us, after the more decorated 
Mosques of Stambul. But we held our breath in 
wonder when we entered the Green Mosque, built 
by Muhammad I in 1420, the internal walls of which 
are entirely covered with old faience of exquisite 
design, green being the chief colour. The doors, and 
the whole of what one might call a side chapel, were 
of carved white marble. There were formerly two 
tall minarets entirely covered with green faience, 
but these were thrown down in the terrible earth¬ 
quake of 1855, which destroyed much of the town, 
and in which over 1,000 people lost their lives. The 
Green Mosque stands on a platform facing the 
superb vale of Brfisa. Close by is the Tiirbeh of 
Muhammad I, the gem of the whole city, which was 
once covered outside as well as inside with faience. 
Vefyk Pasha, who as governor of Brfisa did so much 
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for the place, substituted green tiles for the outside 
faience destroyed in 1855. The beauty of the designs 
(chiefly floral) of the faience in the interior of this 
Mosque baffles one’s power of description. 

Vefyk Pasha died the year before our visit. 
He was a very enlightened man, and we saw his 
fine library at Rumili Hissar, which was for sale 
when we were in Turkey. Sadik Bey arranged 
a visit to the library, and one afternoon, under his 
guidance, we landed at Rumili Hissar 1 and climbed 
the steep streets of the little town, so steep that they 
were arranged in steps. At the very top we found 
a wall enclosing the house of Vefyk Pasha. A door 
in this wall opened at our summons, and we found 
ourselves in a garden which was a mass of roses. 
We were received by several servants, all standing 
with their hands joined in front, the right attitude 
for servants in Turkey, that it may be at once seen 
they have no weapon in their hands. They led 
us into a long low house, the largest room of which 
contained the library, which had been carefully 

1 Rumili Hissar is at the narrowest part of the Bosphorus, and is 
supposed to be the spot at which Xerxes crossed. The castle was 
built by Muhammad the Conqueror, just before the siege of Con¬ 
stantinople. The outlines of the walls are said to form the Arabic 
letters of his name. Each M is marked by a tower, and the whole 
is picturesque beyond words. 
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Collected by its late owner, and contained many rare 
first editions of English and French books, many of 
them old classical works. There were also a number 
of grammars and dictionaries, and a few fine MSS. 
Beautiful china, fine faience, and many other treasures 
lay about, and everything was for sale. We were 
told that an American had offered a very large sum 
for the whole, but the heirs could not agree, and 
let the chance slip. For many months after we left 
the auction went on, a few volumes at a time, and the 
whole, after long delay, brought in much less than 
the American offer. Our son secured one rare work 
for a very small sum. 

But to return to BrQsa. One more Mosque we 
visited that morning, the Mosque and Tiirbeh of 
Bayezid I. They stand all alone, on a mound, apart 
from every building, lonely and forsaken; and here 
the Thunderbolt, as he was surnamed, the conqueror 
of Greece, Servia, and Wallachia, and large provinces 
in Asia, was buried after his defeat and capture by 
the Mongols under Tamerlane, who is said to have 
carried him about for eight months, till he died of 
a broken heart. Bayezid was the first to assume the 
title of Sultan. 

The heat by this time was almost unbearable, and 
Sadik proposed our taking shelter in the shady 
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Bazars. We did so, and saw some fine specimens 
of the Kutaya pottery, the colouring and glaze of 
which are very beautiful; but though most tempting, 
we found it was so fragile that it was not prudent to 
buy much. One lovely vase in which I invested was 
chipped even in getting it to the hotel. We bought 
Brusa silk and towels, which are a fine kind of 
Turkish towels, and Sadik laid in a number of small 
gifts for his brother aides-de-camp and friends at 
home. After luncheon we could only go to our 
rooms and rest in the lightest possible clothing, till 
the sun was getting low, when we drove to the upper 
part of the central town, round the citadel to the 
Esplanade, a terrace built up by Vefyk Pasha, from 
which we had fine views over the town stretching 
below us to right and left, in its green setting of 
foliage, of which the lofty cypresses were the most 
striking feature, and beyond the town of the rich 
Brusa valley. 

The tombs of Osman and Orkhan his son, the 
conqueror of Brusa, stand behind this Esplanade, 
and were well restored by Vefyk. They are of 
dazzling white marble, and are decorated inside with 
beautiful shawls and carpets like the Turbehs in 
Stambul. Osman’s turban, hanging at the head of his 
tomb, bears the Order of the Osmanieh, founded by 
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Abdul Aziz in i860, in diamonds, whilst the Grand 
Cordon of the Order, and its pendant in huge 
diamonds, hang from it. These are secured at night 
in a strong chamber in the floor, though the Tiirbeh 
is never left without a watchman. As we were looking 
at these decorations, we observed Sadik step aside, 
and stand in the attitude of prayer, whilst he repeated 
a prayer by the tomb of his great Sultan, the first of 
the Osmanli Caliphs. We then went on to the Tiirbeh 
of Murad II, a simple domed building, in the centre 
of which lies the Sultan who defeated Hunyades 
and Scanderbeg, the great Hungarian and Albanian 
generals, in several tremendous battles, and then 
abdicated and retired to Magnesia, where he ended 
his days in sybaritic luxury. And yet it was his 
special wish to be buried as a poor man, in a simple 
grave of earth. This was done, though the grave was 
edged with marble, but that the rain and snow may 
fall on it, as if in the open air, an opening is left in the 
centre of the dome. This Tiirbeh stands in one of 
the loveliest spots in Brflsa, so quiet and secluded. 
‘ The Tombs of the Sultans ’ are surrounded by a wall 
and rise amid rose gardens, and are overshadowed by 
huge plane-trees, larger than any we ever see in 
England. Though these Turbehs (there are some 
eight or ten of them) are of simple brick or stone, 
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several of them contain fine Persian tiles. One Tiirbeh 
is the resting-place of the Christian wife of Murad II, 
a Servian princess, the only Christian Sultana who 
never became a Mohammedan; for the famous 
Roxalana, whose Tiirbeh we had seen in Stambul, 
early deserted the Greek Church. Among the tombs 
of the Sultans there are the graves of many poets, 
philosophers, and holy men, attracted to the brilliant 
courts of the earlier Sultans who reigned at BrQsa. 
We lingered in this quiet and impressive spot till the 
short twilight warned us to return to our hotel, and 
after dinner we sat in the garden, Sadik enjoying his 
hubble-bubble, or nargileh—a pipe with a long tube, 
smoked through water—in which he always indulged 
when he could get one. 

The next morning early, the English Consul called 
and went with us to the Baz&rs, where we spent the 
whole morning bargaining. Sadik proved himself a 
wonderful adept in the art. He made the merchants 
swear by their holy religion for how much they had 
bought their goods, and to this he added five or ten 
per cent., as he thought fair. We secured by his aid 
a really superb carpet, two worked silver melons, about 
zoo years old, as large as a man’s head, and supposed 
to ensure the wealth and prosperity of those who 
possess them, two diamond and enamel pins, an 
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exquisite coffee-cup holder in gold and Persian enamel, 
some more Briisa silk, and other things. The Brusa 
silk, which is very soft and light, is famous in the 
East. We saw the beautiful Greek girls who keep the 
silkworms, bringing in the bright yellow cocoons in 
huge baskets to the various spinning factories. The silk 
culture is almost entirely in the hands of the Greeks. 
When we were at Brusa the cocoons were coming in 
from the villages round at the rate of 100,000 a day, 
and we saw the women at Chekirgeh stringing them 
together ready for the market. All the soft-striped 
silk gauze used for kalkjis shirts is made at BrQsa. 

In the afternoon we went out with the Consul, and 
first visited the Mosque of Murad I, on the road to 
Chekirgeh, the ‘ Locust Village.’ This is only interest¬ 
ing as being more like a Christian monastery than a 
Mosque, the cells for the Softas, or theologian students, 
are really a part of the Mosque, and not built, as is 
usual, across the court-yard; the students therefore, 
whilst sitting in their cells, could take part in the 
Friday prayer in the Mosque. In the Tiirbeh of this 
Sultan we saw a huge copper vessel, always kept full 
of corn, which is sold to the people. A few grains 
mixed with the seed-corn is supposed to ensure a good 
harvest. There is a terrace here with a fine view, and 
a marble fountain which gives forth hot and cold water 
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from alternate jets. Several such springs of hot and 
cold water close together were known to the ancients, 
notably one at Troy, all trace of which is now lost. 
Sadik told me this fountain had been a great puzzle 
to his mother-in-law, when staying the year before at 
Chekirgeh with his wife, who was using the baths. We 
drove on to the village to see the famous iron and 
sulphur springs, and visited one of the lodging-houses 
so much frequented in May by rheumatic and other 
patients, and which have the waters laid on into the 
house. The waters are sulphur and iron, and some 
of the springs attain the great heat of 178° F. It is 
probable that Chekirgeh is the place where J ustinian 
built a palace and bath, which was visited by the 
Empress Theodora with a suite of 4,000 people. 

We visited the most famous of the baths, built 
about 350 years ago, in the reign of Suleiman the 
Magnificent. Whilst the gentlemen went to the men’s 
baths, I was taken to the women’s. The whole 
place was decorated with faience of the brightest 
colours and most graceful patterns. In the outer 
room the pretty Turkish ladies were resting after 
their bath on divans, chatting, smoking cigarettes, 
and sipping coffee, all dressed in the most gorgeous 
brocades and silks of every brilliant hue, and of course 
without veils; in the second room they were lying in 
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undress, half asleep, having just left the hot bath. 
I could only stay a moment in the inner or bath 
room, the heat was so great. The huge basin is 
covered by a high dome, and the women were all 
splashing about in the hot water, their large dark 
eyes in striking contrast to the dazzling white of their 
skin. Below the baths, where the water runs off, we 
noticed a small hill of iron deposit. We then drove 
on, climbing up a road formed by Vefyk Pasha on the 
side of the hill, with superb views. We were driving 
nearly due west, and reached at last the village of 
Inkaya, with a fine view over the lake of Apollonia, 
far below us, and miles of forest stretching away in all 
directions. There is a wonderful plane-tree at Inkaya, 
which the five of us could not span. We sat for a time 
under it, and ate cherries brought us by the children 
of the village. My husband had driven thus far alone 
with Sadik, and he told me afterwards he had had 
a deeply interesting talk with him, about his own faith 
and the Christian belief, Sadik evidently knowing his 
Kor£n and the tenets of his faith very perfectly. But 
though a devout follower of his Prophet, he is by no 
means a bigot. 

Our drive back was equally beautiful, and ended 
in the Consul’s house, where he has a very fine 
collection of old Kutaya pottery. We had a talk 

M 
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here with his Kavass, the same Kavass who with the 
Consul managed the search for young Mr. Macmillan, 
who was lost on Mount Olympus. Most people 
will remember the facts: how Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Hardinge, of the British Embassy, ascended the 
mountain, and parted about an hour below the summit, 
Mr. Hardinge being more active and able to mount 
faster than Mr. Macmillan. From that moment the 
latter was never seen again. Both the Consul and 
Kavass believe he was murdered by the wild Albanian 
shepherds, who tended their herds on the various alps 
and plateaus, and that the body was burned to hide 
the deed, when the investigations were pushed on by 
the Turkish Government. Only one trace was ever 
discovered. The Kavass told us that at one spot he 
came across the marks of many feet, and of an 
evident struggle; and digging there he found a few 
English coins. But the guilt was never brought home 
to the shepherds. Any one now ascending Olympus 
must do it at his own risk, the Government refuse to 
grant an escort. Mr. Hardinge and Mr. Macmillan 
had not even a guide with them. 

The next morning early we left Brftsa by rail, 
a carriage with an open platform having been reserved 
for us ; and here, seated on comfortable chairs, covered 
by an awning, we enjoyed at our ease the beautiful 
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journey, mounting through fields in the highest state 
of cultivation, with farm dwellings scattered about 
them, and descending on Mudania through groves of 
olives, figs, vines, chestnuts, walnuts, and last, not 
least, the beautiful white mulberry, the groves of 
which, grown for the silkworms, with their light green 
leaves, form such a feature of the whole scenery round 
Brtisa. The Consul accompanied us so far, and the 
engineer of the railway. Here we found the English 
guard-ship waiting for us, Captain Hegan and his wife 
on board, and a true English breakfast ready, which 
amused and interested Sadik very much, who was 
delighted to find himself on an English man-of-war. 
We had a most enjoyable steam back to Constan¬ 
tinople, and on anchoring just off the entrance to the 
Golden Horn, Sadik went straight to the Palace, to 
report our return and great enjoyment of all we had 
seen, and convey our thanks to his Imperial master. 


M 1 
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HASAN AND HUSAIN 

There are certain things which seem even more 
incredible after one has seen them than before. That 
religious fanaticism may become a kind of raving 
madness we know not only from mythology but 
from history also ; and there are trustworthy accounts 
from eye-witnesses who describe the horrible tortures 
and mutilations which people will inflict on them¬ 
selves, and the cruelties which they will perpetrate 
on others, while in a state of religious frenzy. We 
accept these accounts without always fully realizing 
them. We make allowance for innate savagery, or, 
among more civilized races, for the influence of in¬ 
toxicating liquor. But no one would call the present 
inhabitants of Constantinople savages, and the use of 
intoxicating liquor is less frequent there than among 
ourselves. And yet what we saw there on the feast of 
Hasan and Husain, and what may be seen there every 
year during the first ten days of the Muharrem, seems 
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so difficult to believe that one is almost afraid to 
describe it. The Turks themselves, it must be said 
to their honour, have little to do with these exhibitions. 
They disapprove of them, but the Sultan, it is said, is 
unwilling to stop them for fear of being considered 
intolerant. The performance is chiefly Persian. 

The Persians resident in Constantinople form a kind 
of regnum in regno, and insist on their privilege of 
witnessing these religious atrocities every year. We 
were invited by the Persian Ambassador to be present 
at this performance, and found our way towards the 
evening to a large square, a khan, surrounded by 
houses and shops, planted with trees, and crowded 
with people. When it grew dark the houses were 
illuminated, and large bonfires were lighted, mostly 
with petroleum. The mixture of smells, petroleum, 
escaped gas, sewers, and humanity, was terrible, even 
in the open air. After waiting for some time, music 
could be heard, and the people made room for a large 
procession that marched in, consisting of more than 
a thousand men and boys, and preceded by children 
dressed in white, some riding on horseback with 
grown-up men at their sides, gesticulating, reciting, 
and crying. Then followed three companies, all in 
white shirts, some carrying swords, others heavy iron 
chains, and all shouting rhythmically, ‘Vah Hasan 1 
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Vah Husain!' The first set struck their bare chests 
first with their right hand, then with the left. The 
next company passed by swinging their chains from 
side to side with a graceful dancing motion. The 
third and last lot passed along sideways in two 
long lines facing each other, each man holding his 
neighbour’s girdle with the left hand, whilst they 
swung their swords in unison with the right. Between 
these rows marched men reciting the story of Hasan 
and Husain. The whole procession passed on thus 
slowly round the kh&n, and left by the gate at which 
they entered. 

We wondered why we had been told that only 
people of strong nerves should attend this celebration. 
Whilst the procession was visiting another kh&n we 
were refreshed with the most delicious tea. After 
a time we again heard the strains of music, this time 
louder and wilder, and the people all round us began 
to show signs of great and increasing excitement and 
agitation as the procession, lighted by the lurid glare 
of the petroleum bonfires, re-entered the khan. The 
children passed by as before, followed by a white 
horse, on which sat two white doves, emblematic of 
the souls of Hasan and Husain. The cries of‘Vah! 
vah! Hasan! Husain!’ grew louder and louder, many 
of the spectators joining in, whilst the first company 
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passed beating their bare breasts with such violence 
and regularity that it sounded like sledge hammers 
coming down on blocks of granite. The second 
company passed swinging their chains over their 
heads, and bringing them down on their now bare 
backs till the flesh was lacerated and streaming with 
blood. Then, last and worst of all, came the men 
with the swords, cutting themselves, particularly their 
heads, in good earnest, so that one had to stand back 
to avoid the blood which spurted forth in all direc¬ 
tions. Soon their white shirts were crimson with 
blood, their heads looked as if covered with a red fez, 
and the pavement was running with blood; and yet 
these people marched on as if on parade. Very few 
indeed fell out. One man fell down dead before our 
eyes; and at last a kind of police came forward, hold¬ 
ing their sticks over the people so as to prevent their 
hacking themselves to death in their frenzy. There 
was little violence, and there was no trace of drunken¬ 
ness. The people, though densely crowded, were 
perfectly orderly, and we saw old rough men crying 
and shedding bitter tears, and with many sobs utter¬ 
ing the names Hasan and Husain. They were all 
men of the lower and lowest classes as far as one 
could judge from their outward appearance, and if 
you had asked one of them why they cried so 
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bitterly, they would probably have had nothing to 
answer but ‘ Oh, Hasan and Husain ! ’ It is true there 
were some men who recited the history of Hasan and 
Husain, but no one seemed to listen to them; nay, 
their voices were completely drowned by the regular 
shouts of * Hasan and Husain! ’ 

We stayed as long as we could, till the heat and 
the various exhalations became intolerable. We were 
afraid it would be impossible to get through the 
compact surging mass of human beings, all gesticu¬ 
lating wildly and looking fierce and uncanny. The 
passages were narrow, and we had a number of ladies 
in our party. But as soon as the people saw the 
Imperial aide-de-camp who was with us, they made 
room for us. No number of policemen in London 
could have cleared a passage so quickly as our aide- 
de-camp and a few kavasses. When I expressed my 
admiration of this orderly crowd to a Turkish friend, 
he smiled and said, ‘ Ah, we have no women in our 
crowds.’ The presence of women accounts evidently 
to an Eastern mind for most of our troubles in the 
West, and they express their conviction that we shall 
never get on unless we shut them up. 

Now if we ask why these hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of men were shedding tears and crying ‘ Hasan 
and Husain!’ history tells us little more than that 
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Hasan, the fifth Caliph, the son of F&timah and of Ali, 
the fourth Caliph, reigned only half a year and 
was probably poisoned by his wife, while Husain was 
slain in the battle of Kerbelah, 680 A.D., fighting 
against the Syrian army of Obaidallah. Many princes 
have fallen under similar circumstances, but their 
very names are now forgotten, and no one sheds a 
tear about them. The real reason of these tears for 
Hasan and Husain lies much deeper. It is first of 
all religious. Mohammed, in spite of all his remon¬ 
strances and his protestations that he was a man, 
and a man only, was soon represented as having been 
created by Allah in the beginning of all things, and 
before there was as yet either heaven or earth, dark¬ 
ness, light, sun, moon, paradise, or hell. The only 
surviving child of Mohammed was F&timah, the wife 
of Ali, and the mother of Hasan and Husain. These 
four were soon made to share in the same miraculous 
birthright as the Prophet, and opposition to them or 
the killing of any of them was therefore looked upon 
as a kind of sacrilege. They were of the blood of 
Mohammed, and the shedding of that sacred blood 
was the highest crime that could be committed. 
Hence the religious feeling for Hasan and Husain, 
both murdered, though they were in a very special 
sense of the blood of Mohammed, if not the direct 
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descendants of Allah. There is besides a purely 
sentimental feeling for Hasan and Husain, because 
they were murdered young, and because national 
poetry has endowed them with many virtues. 

In Persia there are real miracle-plays (some of them 
translated by the late Sir Lewis Pelly), very different 
from the wild shoutings of the crowds at Constan¬ 
tinople, and in them Hasan, and particularly Husain, 
are represented as heroes and martyrs, and endowed 
with every virtue under the sun. The very day 
before the final battle in which he fell Husain was 
asked to surrender, but he declined. His sister came 
to him in the night, crying, * Alas for the desolation 
of my family! My mother F&timah is dead, and my 
father Ali and my brother Hasan. Alas for the 
destruction that is past! and alas for the destruction 
that is to come! ’ Then Husain replied, ‘ Sister, put 
your trust in God, and know that man is born to die 
and that the heavens shall not remain; everything 
shall pass away but the presence of God, who created 
all things by His power, and shall make them by His 
power to pass away, and they shall return to Him 
alone. My father was better than I, my mother was 
better than I, and my brother was better than I, and 
they and we and all Muslim have an example in 
the Apostle of God.’ Then he told his soldiers to 
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march away and leave him alone, because he alone 
was wanted ; but they all refused, and determined to 
fight. Then Husain mounted his horse and set the 
Kor&n before him, crying, ‘O God, Thou art my 
confidence in my trouble and my hope in every 
calamity.’ His sister and daughter began to weep, 
but Husain remained firm. At that very moment 
some of the enemy’s cavalry went over to him. But 
the enemy was too strong for Husain’s army. Husain 
himself was struck on the head, and had to retire to 
his tent, streaming with blood. He sat down and 
took his little son on his lap, who was immediately 
killed by an arrow. The father placed the little 
corpse on the ground and cried, ‘ We come from God 
and we return to Him. O God, give me strength to 
bear these misfortunes.’ He then ran toward the 
Euphrates to get some water to drink, and there was 
struck by an arrow in his mouth. While he stood 
and prayed, his little nephew ran up to kiss him, and 
had his hand cut off with a sword. Husain wept, 
and said, ‘Thy reward, dear child, is with thy fore¬ 
fathers in the realms of bliss.’ Though wounded and 
faint, Husain charged the enemy bravely and was 
soon killed, his corpse being trampled into the ground 
by the enemy’s horsemen. 

Whether all this be historically true or not, when 
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presented on a stage we can quite imagine that it 
might draw tears from the spectators’ eyes. But 
that, without any appeal to the eyes, hundreds of 
rough, nay ruffianly-looking men, should gash and 
lacerate themselves almost unto death, while others 
stand about shedding bitter tears, is more difficult to 
explain. Still so it was, and there were the members 
of most of the foreign Embassies and Legations 
present to witness it, few going home without having 
their dresses spattered with blood. 

There is, however, besides the religious and senti¬ 
mental, another source, if not of the tears, at least 
of the excitement, and that source is political, if not 
ethnological. It is political in so far that of the two 
great divisions of the Mohammedans, the Shiites 
and Sunnites, the former never recognized any true 
Caliphs except the direct descendants of Mohammed, 
namely, Ali, the husband of Fatimah, and their sons, 
Hasan and Husain. Abubekr, Omar, and Osman 
were in their eyes usurpers. Still more so were the 
Omayades, the successors of Mu'awiyah, who in 
66 1 A.D. took the Caliphate from Hasan. This 
feeling of hostility between the Shiites and Sunnites 
continues to the present day, and may still become 
not only the excuse for street rows, but the cause of 
serious political troubles. 
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There may even be an ethnological element at the 
bottom of this political division, for the Shiites are 
mostly Persian, that is, Aryan ; the Sunnites are Arab, 
that is, Semitic. The Arab character is stiff, formal, 
and legal; the Persian character is free, poetical, 
and philosophical. The Persians, though conquered 
by the Arabs, were for a long time intellectually 
the masters and teachers of their conquerors. At 
Constantinople they live side by side, apparently in 
peace, but the Persians must not be offended, and to 
deprive them of their national festival would be an 
offence in their eyes, though in the eyes of the world 
it would be a wholesome removal of an offensive 
anachronism. When one sees the state of frenzy into 
which thousands of people can work themselves up 
by merely shouting for hours ‘Hasan and Husain!’ 
one understands the danger that might arise if ever 
more articulate utterance should be given to their 
shouts. One clever leader might carry away these 
people to a general massacre, and they would probably 
be as ready to die as they are to lie bleeding in the 
street, shouting ‘Hasan and Husain!’ to the very 
end, and looking forward with delight to the black- 
eyed girls, and to Hasan and Husain, waiting for 
them in Paradise. 


F. M. M. 
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TURKISH LADIES 

No one who visits Turkey can know anything of 
the real life of the peopje unless she has seen some 
of the Harems, for it is a mistake to imagine that 
because they are invisible to the outer world the 
Turkish women have no influence. On the contrary, 
unable to spend their time in going about and in 
visiting or receiving general visitors, they have all 
the more leisure for intrigue and scheming, and it 
must be remembered that all marriages are arranged 
exclusively by the female relations on both sides. 

Though the present Sultan’s own wives and slaves 
are said to be mere frivolous dolls, spending their 
energies on dress and eating sweetmeats, many of 
the Pashas’ wives are women of keen intelligence, 
able to manage their husbands’ properties, and it is 
well known that the Valideh Sultans, or mothers of 
the Sultans, have often exercised immense influence 
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in State affairs. The young girls now in Turkey 
are all being educated, the Sultan having established 
excellent schools, where the girls go till the age of 
twelve or so, when they ‘ put on the yashmak ’ and 
disappear. Up to that age they may be seen sitting 
with their fathers in the public gardens of an after¬ 
noon, and going to and from school of a morning, 
attended, if of the higher classes, by the usual hideous 
black attendant. I was not invited to the Royal 
Harem, but I had the opportunity of seeing several 
Turkish homes during our stay at Constantinople. 

My first visit was to the wife of one of the great 

Ministers. The wife of one of the foreign Pashas 

in the Turkish service arranged the visit, and kindly 

accompanied me. We drove to a part of Pera 

beyond the Grande Rue, and almost opposite the 

Palace of Yildiz, though separated from it by a deep 
♦ 

valley. I had often when driving observed the high 
white walls in this locality, but had never realized that 
they concealed the Harems of many of the Ministers 
and highest nobility. We passed the Minister’s own 
house, his selamlik, and across the road stopped at 
a high gate in the high wall, where we prepared to 
leave the carriage; but the gates were opened for 
us, and we were desired to drive in, as the gardeners 
were still at work, so that the ladies could not be in 
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the garden. We drew up at the door of a large 
square white house, the entrance up high marble steps. 
All round us rose the Harem walls, not covered with 
creepers as at Yildiz, but bare and white, and so 
high that even from the top windows of the house 
nothing could be seen. In spite of the beautiful turf 
and brilliant flower-beds and shrubs, it looked and 
felt like a prison. The door was opened by a slave, 
and we found ourselves in a long and very narrow 
passage, which led into a large and lofty central hall 
full of palms, with a fountain playing in the middle, 
and all round stood the slaves—the women, black and 
white, in bright-coloured cotton dresses and white 
turbans, the black eunuchs in frock-coat and fez. 

We were shown into a large handsomely furnished 
room, with a splendid yellow carpet, but without 
a book, or work, or any sign of life and occupation. 
The little wife soon appeared, dressed in European 
dress ; in fact, it is only in the Royal Harem that the 
native costume is kept up. She was accompanied by 
her sister-in-law, the wife of the Minister’s brother. 
The latter spoke Turkish only, so my friend devoted 
herself to her, whilst I had a lively talk in French 
with the Minister’s wife. She was small and nice- 
looking, with brilliant eyes. She told me that she 
drove out once, at the utmost, twice a year, in a shut 
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carriage, the only time she passed outside those 
terrible walls. She was fond of her garden and her 
pets, cats and birds, but she had no children, and, 
I was told, lived in constant dread that her husband 
would, in consequence, divorce her, for very few Turks 
now have two wives. Her idea of European life was 
founded on French novels, which she read incessantly, 
and she said to me: ‘ Well, we are happier than you, 
for our husbands may fancy one of our slaves whom 
we know, but your husbands go about with French 
actresses whom you don’t know! ’ Sweetmeats were 
brought in by slaves, and then cigarettes, but I had 
to confess my ignorance of smoking, and, lastly, the 
delicious Turkish coffee in golden cup-stands. The 
Minister’s wife is a good musician, and her sister- 
in-law draws and paints, taught by the Minister, who 
is quite a good artist; but in spite of music and 
painting, and French novels, and lovely garden, I had 
a sad feeling that she was like a bird beating her 
wings against her gilded cage. She had read too 
much to be content. 

All the time of our visit the doors stood open, 
and the slaves passed and repassed, as if keeping 
up a constant espionage. We were just going into 
the garden, a slave reporting the departure of the 
gardeners, when the Minister and his brother came 

N 
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in, having hurried back from the Palace to see 
us. From the moment of their arrival the two little 
wives were absolutely silent, and though I tried to 
include his wife in my interesting talk with the 
Minister, I failed utterly; but, as I reflected after¬ 
wards, we were talking of the Mosques and buildings, 
of the sarcophagi in the Museum, and the treasures of 
the Seraglio, which she had never seen, and never 
could see, so our conversation must have been unin¬ 
telligible to her. I came away with a feeling of the 
deepest pity for these two women, who seemed to me 
restless and unsatisfied, indulged as they evidently 
were by their husbands and surrounded by all that 
wealth could give them. 

During our stay at Therapia the Austrian Ambas¬ 
sadress took me to call on the wife of Munir Pasha, 
Grand Master of Ceremonies. Their house at Yeni 
Keui is on the Bosphorus (the walls washed by the 
water), and I had already visited Munir Pasha in his 
Selamlik, separated from the Harem by a beautiful 
garden, full of hundreds of roses of different sorts. 
Here, as there was no Harem wall, the windows were 
all carefully latticed, but the inmates can see out 
through the lattice, though no one can see them. We 
were in one of the Austrian ka'iks, and were received 
on landing by two or three blackies, one of whom, 
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a singularly tall figure, I had noticed more than once 
on the steamer in attendance on the young daughter 
on her way to and from school. We found our hostess 
in a large room on the ground floor, and as she only 
spoke Turkish, her nephew 1 , a Palace aide-de-camp, 
was there to interpret. Munir Pasha’s wife is a very 
capable, clever woman, probably not what we should 
call highly educated, but able to conduct all her 
husband’s affairs and manage his estate, as nearly 
his whole time must be spent at the Palace. Though 
everything had to be said through the nephew, we 
speaking French, the conversation never flagged for 
a moment. This was the only Harem I visited where 
no refreshments were offered us. Our hostess, who 
was a woman of between forty and fifty, and, like 
most Turkish ladies, decidedly stout, was dressed in 
mauve-coloured muslin, with a chain of very large 
amethysts round her neck; her hair was dark and 
dressed in the French fashion of the day. The house 
was built like most of the houses I saw, the front door 
opening at once into a central hall with rooms on 
each side, the end opposite the door filled by a wide 
handsome staircase. Munir’s wife gave me the idea 
of a happy busy woman. She told us she went out 
in her kaik constantly, of course veiled and in the 

1 Nedjib Bey, who had attended us on our visits to the old Seraglio. 
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ferejeh, the shapeless cloak worn by Turkish ladies 
old and young, which entirely conceals the figure, 
and the ugliness of which is not even redeemed by 
the splendid materials and brilliant colours usually 
employed. Our hostess parted with us at the door 
of the room, for fear any man might be in sight 
through the open door of the hall. 

Not long after this, my husband and I and our 
son, were invited to luncheon by Hamdy Bey, the 
head of the Museum of Antiquities and discoverer 
of the Sidon Sarcophagi, which are the glory of 
the Museum. His house is on the Bosphorus, but 
a public road runs between it and the water. We 
were shown upstairs, where, in a room full of art 
treasures, wonderful specimens of faience tiles and 
Oriental hangings, we found our host and his wife. 
She is of French origin, though brought up as a 
Turkish lady, but she sees her husband’s friends 
and presides at his table. The whole house is 
furnished in European style, and, but for the view 
over the Bosphorus and the ka'iks, and strange 
boats passing every minute, one might fancy one¬ 
self in any country but Turkey. After luncheon, 
during which his wife bore her part in the animated 
French conversation, she took me back to her draw¬ 
ing-room, whilst the gentlemen went to the men’s 
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side of the house to smoke. My hostess said what 
a delight it must be to me to travel, on which I asked 
whether she never accompanied her husband. She 
was genuinely shocked, and told me that was an 
impossibility, adding: ‘ I never cross the road behind 
the house to my hill garden except in yashmak.’ 

We had seen so much of Sadik Bey, the delightful 
Palace aide-de-camp who attended us everywhere at 
the Sultan’s desire, that I felt a great wish to see 
his home, though he had, of course, never talked of 
it to us, and I did not know how many children he 
had. He is an Arab, and had once incidentally 
mentioned that his wife was Arab too. He seemed 
very much pleased at my wish, and it was settled 
that I should go down from Therapia to Pera to call 
on ‘ Mrs. Sadik.’ His house was small, but loftier 
than most Turkish houses, and built on the very edge 
of the steep hill opposite Yildiz Palace. Here, again, 
a narrow passage shut off all view of the entrance 
door from the interior of the house. I was shown 
into what was evidently his sitting-room on the 
ground floor, for there was no lattice. The room 
was plainly furnished, but there was a bookcase full 
of French and German books, for Sadik Bey had 
been some time in Berlin, and French he had learnt 
in Pera; he did not understand English. He soon 
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appeared and took me upstairs. At the top of the 
staircase stood his very pretty wife, small, with fine 
eyes, and masses of dark hair, in which she wore 
a natural rose. She was dressed in white muslin, 
with white satin shoes, the dress trimmed with pink 
ribbons and a scarlet sash, whilst the rose was deep 
crimson. She wore very fine diamonds, and was 
evidently got up in her very best, and in her eyes 
my black brocade must have seemed very dingy. 
The room into which we went was small and tightly 
latticed. She seemed bright and happy, and cast 
looks of adoring affection on her lord and master, 
who sat opposite her, and opened the conversation 
by asking: ‘ What do you think of her ? ’ I could 
truly say she was the prettiest woman I had seen 
in Pera. 

It was a very hot day, and Sadik Bey took 
down the lattice, and the whole beautiful view burst 
on me of the green hill opposite, crowned by the 
white kiosks of Yildiz Palace, and the Mosque where 
the Sultan goes for Selamlik, and to the right the 
waters of the Bosphorus, sparkling over the brown 
roofs of the houses in the Beshiktash quarter. From 
this moment his wife moved back, and sat where she 
could not see anything out of window but the sky. 

The children were then brought in—a little girl of 
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about eight, the most fantastic figure, whose dress 
and hat would have suited Madge Wildfire. She 
went to school every morning, and of an afternoon 
learned music and needlework from her mother, who 
is particularly skilful with her needle. Like her 
mother, the child only speaks Turkish and Arabic, 
and, her father told me, was never to learn any Euro¬ 
pean language. ‘ What is the good ? It only makes 
them unhappy ’; and I felt he was right. The baby 
boy of eighteen months, a very fine child, was carried 
in by his mother; and lastly her mother, a dear old 
lady, with a white linen covering over her head and 
a shapeless gown of some soft dark material, came in, 
bringing me the most delicious iced-almond drink, 
rather like the almond sherbet one gets in Sweden. 
I should like to have seen more of the little house, 
but felt shy about asking to go into other rooms, as 
I did not know how far it might be liked; but I left 
them feeling that they were a really happy family, 
and there could be no doubt of the affection between 
husband and wife, and the perfect content of the wife 
in her round of home duties. And yet I heard Sadik 
Bey say later on, when he had taken his family into 
the country not far from Therapia, that there was 
nothing to do, for ‘ one can’t sit with the women ’—as 
if they were far his inferiors. 
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My last experience was in the house of a very 
liberal-minded Turkish lady, a distant connexion of 
the Sultan, who had allowed her lovely daughters to 
visit freely at the various embassies till they were 
above fifteen, when the Sultan interfered and ordered 
them to assume the yashmak. They are said when 
in Egypt or on the Princes’ Islands in the Marmara 
to still enjoy considerable liberty. They had a fine 
house on the Bosphorus, with a large balcony, almost 
covered by Virginian creeper, and here, going by in the 
steamer, I had often caught a glimpse of their heads 
as they sat on the balcony at work or afternoon tea. 
The mother was out the day I called. I found the 
daughters most attractive and strikingly handsome. 
They spoke English well, and had read a good deal. 
One was a fine musician, the other a clever artist, and 
many of her studies and sketches in oils hung about 
the rooms. They showed me their own boudoir, 
which was like any girl’s sitting-room in England, 
only larger and more handsomely furnished. The 
panels of the doors were fitted with their own sketches 
from Cairo, and the tables were covered with photo¬ 
graphs. It was evident that they tried to make the 
best of their circumscribed lives, but they were not 
happy. The youngest was engaged to a man of very 
bad character, whom she has since divorced, and it 
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was evident from things she said that she hated the 
idea of her marriage and was postponing it as long 
as possible. We had five o’clock tea on the balcony, 
where they could see and not be distinctly seen. 
They went out every evening in their katk, and not 
so thickly veiled but that I often recognized them 
afterwards. They filled me with the deepest pity, as 
I thought of the unsatisfied lives that stretched before 
them. 

We can hardly realize the full monotony of a 
Turkish lady’s life. Every woman, rich or poor, with 
the least regard to her character must be in her house 
by sundown. Only think of the long, dull winter 
afternoons and evenings when no friend can come 
near them, as all their female friends must be in their 
own houses, and male friends they cannot have. 
Even the men of their own family associate but little 
with them. Let us hope that with the increase of 
intercourse between Europeans and Turks the life 
of the women must change, and that as the men 
have dropped their Oriental garb the women will in 
time part with the yashmak and ferejeh, and that 
with them their isolated lives will cease. Young 
Turks who have been educated in Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna before they marry have been heard to declare 
that their wives shall be free, and yet when it comes 
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to the point they have all yielded to the tyranny of 
custom. Nor is there any chance of change during 
the reign of Abdul Hamid, whose views on the 
seclusion of women are very strict, scarcely a year 
passing without fresh laws on thicker yashmaks and 
more shapeless ferejehs. On the Bosphorus their 
kai'ks are a great resource to the Turkish ladies, but 
in Pera those of the upper classes can only go out, 
in closed carriages, to the Sweet Waters, occasion¬ 
ally accompanied by their husbands on horseback. 
But they may speak to no one whilst driving; their 
own husbands and sons cannot even bow to them as 
they pass, and no one would venture to say a word 
to his own wife or mother when the carriage pulls 
up—the police would at once interfere. The highest 
mark of respect is to turn your back on a lady, and 
this is de rigueur when any member of the Imperial 
Harem passes. We were drinking coffee one day at 
the Sweet Waters, at the part which flows by the 
gardens of a country palace of the Sultan. All at 
once Sadik Bey jumped up and ran behind a tree, 
with his back to the Sweet Waters. Two or three 
closed carriages of the Imperial Harem were passing 
along the road in the gardens on the other side of 
the river, the blinds so far drawn down that it was 
impossible to see if any one was inside, and yet 
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all along our side we saw the Turks, whether 
officers or civilians, going through the same absurd 
ceremony, and only when the carriages were out of 
sight did they return to their coffee. 

Formerly a man never saw the face of his intended 
till after the marriage ceremony, when they withdrew 
into a room and the veil was lifted for the first time. 
Now it is generally contrived that the bridegroom 
elect shall see his future wife for a moment unveiled. 
This seclusion of the wives prevents hospitality in 
our sense of the word. The Pashas entertain each 
other, and a few of them invite European gentlemen 
to their houses; but no ladies, of course, can ever 
be received where there is no hostess to entertain 
them. Hamdy Bey is the one exception I know of, 
but his wife is French by birth. Till the happier 
days dawn when Turkish women can share the lives 
of their fathers and husbands, it seems to me that 
their better education only makes them restless and 
unhappy, and that those women are the best off who, 
like the women of the Sultan’s Harem, have little 
interest beyond dress and sweatmeats, and remain 
children—and spoilt children—all their lives. 



XVI 

OUR LAST AUDIENCE 

The 9th of August had arrived, the day before 
that on which we intended to leave, and we had 
heard nothing from the Palace of a farewell audience, 
only a rumour had reached us that the Sultan was 
not well. That evening we were dining at the 
Secretary’s Mess in their charming Secretariat, which 
in the days of Lord Stratford de Redclyffe had been 
the English Embassy, and we had hardly sat down 
when we were told that Sadik had come up with 
a message for us from the Palace, and not finding 
us at our hotel had followed us to the Mess. Our 
hosts begged him to join the party, which he willingly 
did, and then told us we were to be at the Palace 
the next day for cttjeuner at noon. We agreed to 
meet outside Yildiz at 11.30. We went down in 
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the Embassy mouche, landing at Dolmabaghcheh 
and driving up to the Palace. Here, outside the 
Ambassadors’ Kiosk, we found Sadik Bey, who took 
us in by the gate leading to the kiosk where we 
had seen Hadgi Ali, and met Jellaladeen Afghani; 
but passing this he led us on to a long low building, 
the walls almost hidden by creepers, standing on 
a line with the Harem gate, through which we passed 
after our first Selamlik. The glass doors opened 
directly without any steps from the garden drive, 
up which we had walked, and we entered a large 
cool hall. No servants were about, but Sadik had 
evidently received his instructions, and took us 
straight into a room on the left, where he left us. 
Our son had been specially ordered to accompany 
us. The room had a superb carpet, and was hung 
with mauve-coloured brocade silk—there were a few 
cabinets and small tables and other pieces of fine 
inlaid furniture. We waited here some time, and at 
noon heard the Muezzin’s call to prayer, not uttered 
from any minaret, but standing in the garden. The 
shrill cry sounded even more weird than usual, when 
not softened by distance. 

At length Sadik reappeared to say that the 
Sultan had not been well and excused himself 
from having dejeuner with us. The doors of an 
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inner room were then thrown open, and we found 
the most recherchd meal arranged on a narrow table, 
with places for four. The centre was occupied by 
three large gold tazzas of fine workmanship, loaded 
with fruits finer than any we had yet seen in Turkey. 
Fish and pilau, and chicken were among the dishes, 
and we had champagne, and of the finest too, but 
none was even offered to Sadik, who did not rigorously 
abstain from drinking it when with us, saying he con¬ 
sidered it ‘ a little sin.’ After dijeuner we were told 
the Sultan was ready to receive us, and we followed 
Sadik back into the entrance hall. He stayed here, 
but Munir Pasha, the Grand Master of the Cere¬ 
monies, appeared at a door exactly opposite the room 
we had just left, and leading us across an ante¬ 
room, we found ourselves in presence of the Sultan. 
H.I.M. was standing, and as we approached and 
bowed low, held out his hand to each of us, and 
leading me to a sofa, made me sit on his right hand, 
M. M. and our son and Munir Pasha facing us on 
three chairs. 

H.I.M. looked very different from when we had seen 
him before. He is always afraid of some attempt on 
his life when he goes to Selamlik, though it would 
be impossible for any one to reach him through the 
troops which guard every road, and when we first saw 
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him he still had an anxious harassed look. Now in his 
Palace, where he fancies himself quite secure, he looked 
quite happy and at his ease. He began the interview 
by regretting that he had not been able to ask us to 
dinner, as he had been unwell, and was not quite 
recovered. This Munir Pasha translated by ‘j’avais 
mal a l’estomac.’ Now it is well known that the 
Sultan has a perfect horror of cholera, and though it 
is not etiquette for him to notice a word not spoken 
in Turkish, he interrupted Munir at once, saying 
something in Turkish. Munir then corrected himself, 
and said that H.I.M. ‘ s’etait refroidi.’ The Sultan 
was then pleased to say that I looked better than 
when he had seen me before, to which I could only 
reply that the fine air of Turkey had agreed with me 
remarkably. He condoled with our son on losing 
us, and the young diplomat readily answered that in 
any other country he should be very unhappy, but 
that his life in Turkey was so happy and full of 
interest, that he should feel it less. We little thought 
then of the tragic interest to be imparted to his 
work by the awful Armenian massacres in Constanti¬ 
nople itself. With my husband the Sultan freely 
discussed his schools, and all he had done in that 
way to educate his soldiers and the children of his 
people, girls as well as boys. He seemed very much 
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pleased at our great delight with all we had seen, 
and we thanked him for having so graciously made 
everything so easy for us by allowing Sadik Bey to 
devote his time to us, and we spoke of his unceasing 
attention and kindness during our stay. When the 
Sultan rose to dismiss us, he said he wished each 
of us to have a souvenir of our time in his country, 
and that we should find something in the next 
room ; and turning to our son he said, ‘ I know as 
a member of the English Embassy you may take 
no present, my gift is to your father’s son.’ 

The Sultan came as far as the door of the room 
with us, but did not this time give me his arm, and 
after again expressing our gratitude and making a 
deep obeisance we crossed the ante-chamber and 
hall, followed by Munir Pasha, who took us back to 
the room where we had first waited, and where Sadik 
joined us. Here Munir Pasha produced a large 
white linen bag, out of which he took three packets in 
white paper, giving us each one. My husband’s gift 
was a large gold cigarette case, with the Sultan’s 
monogram in diamonds, surrounded by a border of 
much larger stones, all set a jour. Mine was a grace¬ 
ful fillet of diamonds for the hair, with a bird in 
diamonds with a sapphire and ruby tail, which can be 
worn as a brooch or screws on to the fillet for the 
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head, the whole forming a most becoming ornament. 
My son received a smaller cigarette case of deep red 
gold with the Sultan’s monogram in diamonds. He 
had to write home for leave to keep it, which was 
most kindly given him. On hearing our expressions 
of surprise and delight at such princely gifts, Munir 
Pasha said, ‘ I must just tell the Sultan at once what 
you say,’ so that we were able once more to express 
our gratitude for the extraordinary kindness shown us 
through our whole stay. Munir Pasha himself took 
us to the door, no servant appearing, and we left 
Yildiz with a mixed feeling of liking and pity for its 
Imperial inmate. 

It is difficult to believe that this man, who is 
certainly the most charming host, most courteous 
and kind, and intelligent in his conversation, full 
too, from many things we heard, of a great wish 
to give pleasure, should be the same person who 
has condoned, to say the least, the Armenian 
massacres. His fondness for children is well known. 
We were told when in Turkey that he has a room 
full of the most beautiful and costly toys from Paris, 
and directly he hears that any child has accompanied 
her mother on a visit to the Imperial Harem, he 
sends her one of these as a gift. Could the Sultan 
have stopped the horrible massacres that were per- 
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formed in his name ? one wonders. The Christians 
living in his kingdom enjoy many privileges, and even 
the highest offices are not closed to them. Several 
of his Ambassadors are Christians, as also several of 
the Ministers. We cannot match this in England or 
even in India. The Sultan has inherited a situation 
which seems almost untenable. His Christian sub¬ 
jects are the most intelligent, wealthy, and influential 
portion of the empire; but the Turks are the more 
numerous, and they are in possession, thanks to the 
quarrels of the Christian nations at the time of the 
Crusades and of the taking of Constantinople. 
Turks and Christians are ready to fly at each other’s 
throats, and whenever a rebellion breaks out, the 
Sultan or his Ministers naturally gives orders that 
it must be suppressed d tout prix. What can be 
done when two races living under the same Govern¬ 
ment hate each other? After all that had been 
done for the Hindus, could anything equal their 
wanton cruelty during the Mutiny, and how fiercely 
was Lord Canning attacked for his so-called clemency 
after thousands of rebels had been blown away from 
the guns ? The Sultan knows that if he in any way 
favoured his non-Mohammedan subjects his empire 
would be at an end in Europe, his Mohammedan 
subjects would rise against him, and there is even 
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now a young Turkey more dangerous to his rule 
than the Armenians, and kept faithful to the Sultan 
only through their antagonism to the Christians. 
It is a war of extermination which may be inter¬ 
rupted by armistices, more or less successful, but 
which can end in two ways only, either the exter¬ 
mination of the Christians or the expulsion of the 
Mohammedans from Europe. 

Have the European Powers taken the right 
course in dealing with this question? Have they 
not espoused the cause of the Christians only, with¬ 
out remembering that the Turkish subjects also 
have to complain of misgovernment, over-taxation, 
and many hardships, and that they are as a rule 
patient and long-suffering, whereas the Armenians 
have long been rebellious and troublesome. Had 
the Powers said that the whole system of govern¬ 
ment in Turkey was impossible and a blot upon 
Europe, and that as long as the Turks were 
suffered to remain on this side the Bosphorus the 
government must be more in accordance with the 
received ideals of civilization, they would have 
attracted to them the party of reform, the so-called 
young Turkey party, without alienating the Chris¬ 
tian subjects of Turkey, and such united influences 
could have forced reform from the Palace for the 
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whole kingdom, without recourse to dynamite and 
bomb-throwing, and Europe would have been spared 
the awful massacres which are the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of resorting to unlawful means for extort¬ 
ing reform. 
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pole). 

History op England in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £7 4s. 
Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6 s. each. 

History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 16 s . 

History op the Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6r. 

Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. 

The Empire : its Value and its Growth. 
An Inaugural Address delivered at the 
Imperial Institute, November 20,1893. 
Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Lowell— Governments and Parties 
in Continental Europe. By a. 
Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols, 8vo., 
21s. ' 


The Life and Works of Lord Mac¬ 
aulay. 'Edinburgh.' Edition, iovols. 
8 vo., 6.t. each. 

Vols. I.-IV. History of England 
Vols. V.-VII. Essays; Biographies; 
Indian Penal Code ; Contribu¬ 
tions to Knight’s 'Quarterly 
Magazine’. 

Vol. VIII. Speeches; Lays of 
Ancient Rome ; Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
By the Right Hon. SirG. O. Treve¬ 
lyan, Bart., M.P. 

This Edition is a cheaper reprint of ths 
Library Edition of Lord MACAULAY’S 
Life and Works. 

Complete Works. 

Cabinet Ed. 16 vols. Post 8vo., £4 16 s. 
Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. , /I5 51. 
‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo.. 
6 j. each. 

History of England from the Ac¬ 
cession of James the Second. 

Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
Student's Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., I2r. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16.) 
Cabinet Edition. 8vols. Post8vo.,48r. 
' Edinburgh ‘ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 
6r. each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in 1 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 21. 6d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2 s. ad., or 3J. 6d. , gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3J. 6 d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 

Student'sEdition, ivol. Cr. 8vo.,ds. 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.,8r. 
‘ 7 revelyan ’ Edit. 2 vols. Cr.8vo.,9i. 
Cabinet Edition. 4vols. Post8vo.,24r. 
' Edinburgh’Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 
6.v. each. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 361. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &c.— continued. 


Macaulay (Lord).— continued. 

Essays which may be had separately, 
price 6 d. each sewed, is. each cloth. 

Addison and Wal- Ranke and Glad- 
pole. stone. 

Croker's Boswell's Milton and Machia- 
Johnson. velli. 

Hallam’s Constitu- I.ord Byron, 
tional History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings. Lord Byron,and The 

The Earl of Chat- Comic Dramatists 
ham(T wo Essays). of the Restoration. 

Frederick the Great. 


Miscellaneous Writings. 

Peoples Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 

4i. 6 d. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 2IJ. 

Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo., as. 6 d. 

Cabinet Edition. Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo., 241. 

Selections prom the Writings of 

Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 

Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

MacColl. — The Sultan and the 
Powers. By the Rev. Malcolm Mac¬ 
Coll, M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo., 
1 or. 6<f. 

Mackinnon. — The Union op Eng¬ 
land and Scotland : a Study of 
International History. By James Mac¬ 
kinnon, Ph. D. , Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., i6r. 

May.— The Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K..C.B. (Lord Farn- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo., iBs. 


Merivale (The latf. Dean). 

History of the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Cr. 8vc., 31. 6 d. 
each. 


The Fall op the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. i2mo., 7 1.6d. 

Montague.— The Elements of Eng¬ 
lish Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M. A. Cr. 8vo., 3 s . 6 d . 

O’Brien.— Irish Ideas. Reprinted 
Addresses. By William O'Brien. 
Crown 8vo., at. 6 d. 


Rich man.— Appenzell : Pure Demo¬ 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irving- 
B. Richman, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Seebohm (Frederic). 

The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., i6r. 
The Tribal System in Wales : being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., 12.t. 

Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom: 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Re¬ 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo. tos. 6d. each. 

Sheppard. — Memorials op St. 
James’s Palace. By the Rev. 
Edgar Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean oi 
H.M. Chapels Royal. With 41 full-page 
Plates (8 photo-intaglio), and 32 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. 2 Vols. 8vo.36f.net. 

Smith.— Carthage and the Cartha¬ 
ginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Stephens.— A Historyofthe French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 18s. each. 

Stubbs.— Historyofthe University 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo., 12 s . 61 i . 

Sutherland. —The History of 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606 to 1890. By Alexander Suther¬ 
land, M.A., and George SUTHER¬ 
LAND, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 61 i . 

Taylor. —A Student’s Manual of 
the History of India. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 
8vo. , 7f. 6 d. 

Todd.— Parliamentary Government 
inthe British Colonies. ByALPHEus 
Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 304 net. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &c.— continued. 

Wakeman and Hassall. —Essays j Wood-Martin _Pagan Ireland: an 

Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 


By Resident Members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by Henry Offley 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur Has¬ 
sall, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Walpole. —History of England 
from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. By 
Spencer Walpole. 6 vols: Crown 
8vo., 6s. each. 

Wolff.— Odd Bits of History : being 
Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By Henry W. Wolff. 8vo., 
8S. 6 d. 


Archeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R. I.A. With 51a 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 151. 


Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, xoj. 6 d. Vol. II. ijr. 
Vol. III. 15 s. [Vol. IV. in the press. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armstrong. —The Life and Letters 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. F. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Bacon.—' The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J. 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., ^445. 
Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo.,3r. 6d. 


Blackwell— PioneerWork in Open¬ 
ing the Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 
8vo., 6 s. 

Boyd (A. K. H.). (‘A.K.H.B.’). 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. 
1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I„ 1 as. 
Vol. II., iy. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 15J. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September, 1890, to September, 1895. 
8vo., 151* 

Brown.— Ford Madox Brown : A 
Record of his Life and Works. By 
Ford M. Hueffer. With 45 Full- 
page Plates (22 Autotypes) and 7 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 42s. 

Bubs.— Frances Mary Buss and her 
Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. \ 


Carl vie —ThomasCarlyle: a History 
of his Life. By James A. Froude. 
1705-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

34-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


Digby. —The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, by one of his Descendants, 
the Author of 'The Life of a Con¬ 
spirator,' ‘ A Life of Archbishop Laud,' 
etc. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 

Erasmus.— Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James A. Froude. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fox. —TheEarly Historyof Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., l8j. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Halford. —The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., 

F.R.S. By William Munk, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo., raj. 6 d. 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
H amilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 
3 vols. 151. each. Addendum. , 8vo., 
6 d. sewed. 

H a r p e r.—A Memoir of Hugo 
Daniel Harper, D.D., late Principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and for many 
years Head Master of Sherborne School. 
By L. V. Lester, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

Havelock. —Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 31-. 6 d. 

Haweis.— My Musical Life. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, «c.— continued. 


Holroyd.— The Girlhood of Maria 
Josepha Holroyd (Lady Stanley of 
Alderly). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 6 
Portraits. 8vo., i8i. 

Luther.— Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations 
from Authentic Sources. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo., 7J. 6 d. 

Macaulay.— The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. SirG. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edit. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6 d. 

Students Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post 8 vo., I2J. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

1 Edinburgh Edition.' 2 vols. 8vo., 
6 s. each. 

Marbot.— The Memoirs of the Baron 
de Marbot. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo., 7r. 6 d . 

Nansen. — Fridtiof Nansen, 1861- 
1893. By W. C. Brogger and Nor- 
dahl Rolfsen. Translated by 
William Archer. With 8 Plates, 48 
Illustrations in the Text, and 3 Maps. 
8vo., 12s. 6 d. 

Romanes.— The Life and Letters 
of George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited by 
his Wife. With Portrait and 2 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 

Seebohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
—I ohn Colet, Erasmus and Thomas 
More: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 14s. 


Shakespeare.— Outlines of thf. 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illus¬ 
trations and Fac-similes. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo., ^1 ij 

Shakespeare’s True Life. By Jas. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 211. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Turgot.— The Life and Writings of 
Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers 
by W. W alkerStephens, 8vo. ,12s. 6 d. 

Verney.— Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Fac-simile. Royal 8vo., 42J. 

Vol. III. During the Common¬ 
wealth. 1650-1660. By Margaret 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c, 
8vo., sis. 

Wellington.— Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Wolf.— The Life of Joseph Wolf, 
Animal Painter. By A, H. Palmer, 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in 
the Text. Royal 8vo, sis. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, iso. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

Seas and Lands. With 71 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Wandering Words. With 45 Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo., i8r. 

East and West. With 14 Illustra¬ 
tions by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo., i8r. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A Clergy¬ 
man, thirteen years resident in the 
interiorof NewSouthWales. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey¬ 
lon. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3J. 6 d. 

Bent (J. Theodore). 

The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
LAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians: 
being a Record of Travel and Re¬ 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. , igj. . 6 d 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c.— continued. 


Bicknell. —Travel and Adventure ; Howitt. —Visits 
in Northern Queensland. By j Places, Old 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 24 
Plates and 2a Illustrations in the text. 


8vo., 15 s. 

Brassey. —Voyages and Travels op 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo., itu. 

Brassey {The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the ' Sunbeam '; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and n8 Illustrations. 8vo., ! 
21 s . i 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., ar.cloth, or 3i.white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 2 is. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 71.6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the ‘ Roaring Forties ’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to., 6 d. sewed, ir. cloth. 
Three Voyages in the • Sunbeam '. 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to., 2 s. 6 d. 

Browning. —A Girl’s Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ei.i.en Brown¬ 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo.. 7 s. 6 d. 

Froude (James A). 

Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 
as. boards, 2r. 6 d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2j. bds., as. 6 d. cl. 


to Remarkable 
Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the 'Alerte': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad, a Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 
Where Three Empires Meet: a Nar¬ 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

The * Falcon ' on the Baltic : being 
a Voyage from London to Copen¬ 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With 10 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo., 
3*. 6 d . 

Lees and Clutterbuck. —B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Greenland, 
With numerous Illustrations and 1 
Map. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., t6r. 

Oliver.— Crags and Craters : Ram¬ 
bles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver, M.A. 
With 27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo , 6s. 

Peary.— My Arctic Journal: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 12i. 

Quillinan —Journal of a Few 
Months’ Residence in Portugal, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
By Mrs. Quillinan (Dora Words¬ 
worth). New Edition. Edited, with 
Memoir, by Edmund Lee, Author of 
‘Dorothy Wordsworth.’ etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o.— continued 


Smith. —Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis CARR, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., y. 6d. 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo., 3f. 6 d. 

Part III. Scotland. [In preparation. 

Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen, formerly | 
President of the Alpine Club. New j 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6 s. net. I 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., a s. boards, as. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall.— The Glaciers of the Alps : 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi¬ 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F. R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6d. net. 

Whishaw.— The Romance of the 
Woods : Reprinted Articles and 
Sketches. By Fred. J. Whishaw. 
Crown 8vo., 6r. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. ; Assisted by 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price ior. 6 d. each Volume, Cloth. 

*** The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather , with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers, 

ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and BIG GAME SHOOTING— continued. 


Col. H. Walrond. With Contribu¬ 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, 
Major C. Hawkins Fisher, &c. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., ! 
ioj. 6 d . j 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By ! 
Montague Shearman. With 6 
Plates and 52 Illustrations in the Text, j 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. j 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive; 
Phillipps-Wolley. , 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. J. Jack- 
son, Warburton Pike, and F. C. 
Selous. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., i 
ioj. 6 d. 1 


VoL II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Arnold Pike, Major Algernon C. 
Heber Percy, &c. With 17 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd. Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, Dudley D. Pontifex, &c. 
With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations in the 
Text, and numerous Diagrams and 
Figures. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d . 

BOATING. By W. B. Woodgatk. 
With 10 Plates, 39 Illustrations in the 
in the Text, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, 
and Putney. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY — continued. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the H011. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ior. 6 d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con¬ 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 1 or. 6 d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text Crown 8vo., ror. 6 d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Honourable Mrs. 
Armytage, &e. With Musical Ex¬ 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 1 or. 6 d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Photo¬ 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, and 11 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pen¬ 
nell, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Sea Fisheries. 

Vol. I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, &c. 
With Frontispiece, 8 Full-page Illus¬ 
trations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 
Crown 8vo., ior, 6 d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davies, 
&c. With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page 
Illustrations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 
Crown 8vo., ice. 6 d. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST¬ 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 25 Plates and 65 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo., 10 s. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, J. S. Gibbons, 
G. H. Longman, &c. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 10 s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con¬ 
way, D, W. Freshfield, C. E. Ma¬ 
thews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
10 s. 6 d. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).—Selected 
by Hedley Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. Wat¬ 
son. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text, Crown 8vo., lot. 6 d . 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 

Racing. By the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the 
Hon. F. Lawley, Arthur Coven¬ 
try, and Alfred E. T. Watson. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
iq r. 6 d. 
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Sport and Pastime— continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY — continued. 


RIDING AND POLO. 

Riding. By Captain Robert Weir, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, the 
Earl of Onslow, J. Murray 
Brown, &c. With 18 Plates and 41 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tot. 6 d. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ror. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. By Lord 

WALSINGHAMandSirRALPH Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contribu¬ 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
cellks and A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 
94 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., tot. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d. 

SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGAN¬ 
ING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt. T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations and Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., tor. 6 d. 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., tew. 6 d. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC¬ 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, and A. C. Aingkr. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttel¬ 
ton, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod, 
&c. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ios. 6 d 


YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchett, E. F. 
Knight, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d. 


Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, K.P., The Earl of Onslow, 
James McFerran. &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d. 


Fur and Feather Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., 5 s. each Volume. 

*** The Volumes are also issued half~bound in Leather , with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With n Illustrations and various Dia¬ 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., sr. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams, 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 5 5. 
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Sport and Pastim continued. 

Fur and Feather Series— continued. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, 
by Alexander I nnes Sh and. With io 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., jr. 

THE HARE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. 

*** Other Volumes 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alfred E. E. Watson 
(' Rapier'). With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Price ir. Monthly. 

Vols. I.-III., 6s. each. 

Bickerdyke.— Days of My Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt ; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art oi 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon¬ 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By Marks¬ 
man. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d. 

Ellis.— Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
4J. 6 d. 

Palkener— Games, Ancient and Ori¬ 
ental, and How to Play Them. By 
Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., air. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re¬ 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre¬ 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 141. 


RED DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer 
Stalking, by Cameron of Lochiel. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount Ebring- 
ton ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and A. Thorburn. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. 


are in preparation. 


Francis.— A Book on Angling: or 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 151, 

Gibson.— Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick¬ 
land and ‘Lady-Tobogganer’. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Dang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 
Lang. With 20 Ulus. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. 

Maskelyno.— Sharps and Flats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne, of the 
Egyption Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Park.— The Game of Golf By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 IUustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., os. 61i 
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Sport and Pastime— continued. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On theChoiceandUseofa Gun. 
With 4i Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 


Proctor.—How to Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 


Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva¬ 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc¬ 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por¬ 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 12 s. 6 d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., i&r. 


Ronalds.— The Fly-Fisher’s Ento¬ 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
so Coloured Plates. 8vo., 141. 


Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 
in-Hand Figure Skating. By Nor- 
cliffe G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations 
i6mo , 6 s. 


Pole (William). 

The Theory of the Modern Scien¬ 
tific Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 
as. 6 d. 

The Evolution of Whist : a Study 
of the Progressive Changes which the 
Game has undergone. Crown 8vo., 
as. bd. 


Wilcoeks. The Sea Fisherman : Com¬ 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
| Boating. ByJ. C.Wilcocks. Illustrated. 
! Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


Veterinary Medicine, &o. 


Steel (John Henry). 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., ior. 6 d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Ox. With 119 Illustrations. 
8vo., isr. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo., 
las. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy : a! 
Manual for the use of Veterinary j 
Students in the Dissecting Room. ] 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 


Fitzwygram.-HORSES and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. FlTZWYGRAM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., as. 6d. net. 

‘ Stonehenge.’— The Dog in Health 
and Disease. By 1 Stonehenge '. 
With 78 Illustrations. 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Illustrations. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Illustrations. 8vo., 6 s. 


Abbott.— The Elements of Logic. 

T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3 s . 

Aristotle. 

The Politics : G. Bekker’s Greek Text | 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Bol- 
land, M.A ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A Crown 
8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 


Aristotle. — continued. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ' Politics'). Cr. 8vo., 2i. 6 d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, Bart. a vols, 8vo., 321 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy, 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, b-C. 

By 

i 
I 
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Mental, Moral and Politioal Philosophy —continued. 


Aristotle. — continued. 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con¬ 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo.,ioj.6rf. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 13 s . 6 d . 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 41. 

The Essays : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 
iqj. 6 d . 

The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6 d . 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s . 6 d . 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 6d . 

Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4 s . 6d . 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price I or. 6 d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo.,isi. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 151. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I., 4*. Part 11 ., 6 s. 6d. 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., as . 

Bray (Charles). 

The Philosophy of Necessity : or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo., 5J. 

The Education of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., as. 6 d. 

g ra y.—E lements of Morality, in 

Easy Lessons for Home and School 

Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 

Cr. 8vo., is . 6d . 


Davidson.— The Logic of Defini¬ 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6 j. 

Green. (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., i6j. each. 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
2u. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 
8 vo., S'. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16 s . 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vols. 8vo., 24J. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 
vois. 8vo., ass. 

Hume. —The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
36s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28.T. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 28 j. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus¬ 
tinian : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8j. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans¬ 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. (Ex¬ 
tracted from ‘ Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics ’. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. 8 vo., 6 s . 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 


Killick. —Handbook to Mill’s Sys¬ 
tem of Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kii.- 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 64 . 


Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Phychology. 8vo., 
16s . 

Elements of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. 8vo., air. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., 1 at. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex¬ 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno¬ 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 211. 

Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
Sr. 64 . 


Lewes. — The History of Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 321. 


Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8vo., 21s. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2i. 6 d . 


Mill. —Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 281. 


Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., jt. 6 4 . 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., ii. 4 d . 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo., 2i. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2i. 6 4 . 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8 vo. , r6r. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., sr. 


Mosso.—F ear. By Angelo Mosso. 

Translated from the Italian by E. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7 s . 6 4 . 


Romanes.— M1 nd and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4 j. 6 4 . 


Stock. —Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 64 . 


Sully (James). 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo. , 2ii. 

Outlines of Psychology. 8vo.,9i. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy¬ 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5i. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. tot. 64 . 


Swinburne.— Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin¬ 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo., Si. 


Weber. —History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., r6i. 


Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
By R. Whately. 8vo., iol 64 . 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo.,4i. 64 . 

Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
4i. 64 . 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo.. 
ir. 64 . 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 
University of Berlin). 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep¬ 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichei., M.A. Crown 8vo., 15s. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo., ior. 61 i. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward )— continued. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 
8vo.. i8j. 


Socrates and the SocraticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. , tor. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series.) 


A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 6d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick¬ 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s . 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu¬ 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 


Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S. J. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. 


Psychology. By Michael Maher 

S.J. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 6 d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson. —Leading and Important 
English Words: Explained and Ex¬ 
emplified. By William L. David¬ 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3 s . 6 d . 


Farrar. —Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo., 6 s. 

Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi¬ 
fied and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo., 65. 


Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo., 21 s. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo., 
■js. 6 d. 


Max Muller (F.)— continued. 


Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 31. 


Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex¬ 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M. D., F. R. S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., 31. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.— English Economic History 
and Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., cr. Part 
II., ior. 6 d. 

Bagehot. —Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 3f. 6 d. 
Barnett.— Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Brassey.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Intro¬ 
duction by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

Devas.—A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6d. ( Manualsof Catholic 
Philosophy .) 

Dowell.— A History of Taxation 
and Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo. ) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
2u. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 2U. 

Jordan.— The Standard of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan, 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
&c. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning, M.A. ). 
Bimetalism. 8 vo., Si. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank¬ 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., i2i. Vol. II. i4i. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. ioi. net. Vol. II., Part I., roi. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., ior. 61 i. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

[In the press. 


Mill.—P olitical Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 3r 6 d. 

Library Edition, a vols. 8vo., 30 s. 

Mulhall.— Industries and Wealth 
of Nations. By Michael G. Mul¬ 
hall, F.S.S. With 32 Full-page 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Soderini.— Socialism and Catholi¬ 
cism. From the Italian of Count 
Edward Soderini. By Richard 
Jenery-Shee. With a Preface by 
Cardinal Vaughan. Crown 8vo., 6 i. 

Byrnes.— Political Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading; also a Supple¬ 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro¬ 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Cr. 8vo., 2i. 6d. 

Toynbee. —Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century in England : Popular Ad¬ 
dresses, Notes and other Fragments. 
By Arnold Toynbee. With a Memoit 
of the Author by Benjamin Jowktt, 

D. D. 8vo., ioi. 6 d. 

Vincent.— The Land Question in 
North Wales : being a Brief Survey 
of the History, Origin, and Character 
of the Agrarian Agitation, and of the 
Nature and Effect of the Proceedings of 
the Welsh Land Commission. By J. 

E. Vincent. 8vo., 5 s . 

"Webb.— The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
WEBB, With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., i8r. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Rates in Eng¬ 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

i. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. G Alton. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb, LL.F. Crown 
8yo., 5j. 


Deploige’s Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P Trevelyan, M.A. 

[In preparation. 
Select Documents Illustrating the 
i State Regulation of Wages, 
i Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
! by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

' [In preparation. 

! Hungarian Gild Records. Edited by 
Dr. Julius MANDELLO.of Budapest, 
j [In preparation. 

! The Relations between England 
j and the Hanseatic League. By 
! Miss E. A. MacArthur. 

[In preparation. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Babington. — Fallacies op Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Ch ar acter istics. Essays by William 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac¬ 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With Illus¬ 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6ti. 

Lang. — Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Lubbock. —The Origin of Civilisa¬ 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By SirJ. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 1 Hi. 


Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex¬ 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., loi. 6 d. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques¬ 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 1 os. 6d. 


An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Essays. — Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. 


Classical Literature and Translations, &c. 


Abbott. — Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo.,i6j. 


.Siischylus. —Eumenides of .iEschy- 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8 vo. , 7 s . 

Aristophanes.— The Achaunians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo., xr. 


Aristotle. —Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.a., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


Becker (Professor). 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 8vo., 
y. 6 d. 

ChariclES : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 3s. 6i. 


Cicero. —Cicf.ro’s Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. I 
8vo., each iat. Vol. IV., 151. 


Egbert. — Introduction to the 
Study of Latin Inscriptions. By 
James C. Egbert, Junr., Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations and Fac-similes 
Square crown 8vo., i6r. 

Parnell.— Greek Lyric Poetry: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, In- o- 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
George S. Farnell, M.A. With 5 

j Plates. 8vo., l6t. 

! Lang.— Homer and the Epic. By 

j Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. , qs. net. 

Lucan.— The Pharsalia of Lucan. 

I Translated into Blank Verse. By 

I Edward Ridley, Q.C. 8vo., 14s. 

1 Mackail.— Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mack A11.. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., i 6 j. 

Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &c. — continued. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 8s. 6 d. 

Tacitus.— The History of P. Cor¬ 
nelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Albert William Quill, M.A., 
T.C.D. 2 Vols. Vol. I., 8vo., 7s. 6 d., 
Vol. II., 8vo., 12r. 6 d. 

Tyrrell. —Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6s. 


Poetry and 

Acworth.— Ballads of the Marat- 

HAS. Rendered into English Verse from 

the Marathi Originals. By Harry 

Arbuthnot Acworth. 8 vo., 5s. 

Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron¬ 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por¬ 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ; 
large paper edition, xat. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis¬ 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo..6s.; large paper edition, 121. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo.. 6s.; large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in 

uniform half-parchment binding, price 30s. 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. 51. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo,, 6s. 

Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo. ,6 s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7 s. 61 i. 


Virgil.—T hK/Eneid of Virgil. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
ington. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The sEneid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7J. 6 d. 
The fEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 51. 


the Drama. 

Armstrong (G. F.Savage)— continued. 
Stories of Wicklow : Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

Mephistofheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 41. 

One in the Infinite : a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Armstrong. —The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., s s . 

Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

The Light of the World: or, the 
Great Consummation. With 14 illus¬ 
trations after W. Holman Hunt. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 s . 

Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo., Jr. net. 

Adzuma: or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo. , 6 s . 6 d. net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Beesly (A. H.). 

Ballads, and other Verse. Fcp. 
8vo., 5s. 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp. 
8vo., 4 s. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw¬ 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and Howto Act 
Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

Carmichael.— Poems. By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. net. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


Christie.— Lays and Verses. By 
Nimmo Christie. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d . 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel’s Nest, and other Verses, 
Fcp. 8vo., 3.s'. 6 d . 

Lf.viore Plectro : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3 s . 6 d . 

Florian’s Fables. —The Fables of 
Florian. Done into English Verse by 
Sir Philip Perring, Bart. Crown 8vo., 
y . 6 d . 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo.,sr. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo., 12 s . 6 d . 

Gurney. —Day Dreams : Poems. By 
Rev. Alfred Gurney. M.A. Crown 
8vo, 3-r. 6 d . 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 
12s . 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2J. 6 d . ; cloth plain, y . 
cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Ban and ArriIcre Ban. A Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., y. 
net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 
2.r. 6 d . net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s . 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

Leeky.— Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
Fcp. 8vo., sr. 

Lindsay. —The Flower Seller, and 
other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Lytton (The Earl of) (Owen 
Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6i. 6 d . 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 
8vo., rot. 6 d . 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., ior. 6 d . 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d . 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., ior. 6 i. 


Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 

&c. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 410.. 
101. 6 d. 

-—---Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2i. 6 d., gilt top. 

-Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, ii. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 3i. 6 d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. 
sewed, ii. 6d. cloth. 

Macdonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
the Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. 
i8mo., 6i. 

Rampollo : Growths from an Old 
Root; containing a Book of Trans¬ 
lations, old and new; also a Year’s 
Dairy of an Old Soul. Cr. 8vo., 6i. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works—Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
8vo., price 6i. each :— 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 6 s . 
each. 

The Life and Death of J ason. 6j. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 6i. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6i. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality; and Poems 
by the Way. 6r. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 
English Verse. 6i. 

The AIneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. 6 s . 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 
25L; or Si. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, ay .; or 2 s. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6 s . 

For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


Murray.—! Robert F.), Author of • The 
Scarlet GownHis Poems, with a 
Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 
y. net. 

Nesbit. —Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bi.and). First 
Series. Crown 8vo. t 3 s . 6 d . Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Peek (Hedley) (Frank Leyton). 
Skeleton Leaves : Poems. With a 
Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s . 6 /. net. 
The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s . 6 d . net. 

Piatt (Sarah). 

An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems : Pictures, Portraits and People 
in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d . 
Poems. With Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo,, 10 s . 

Piatt (John James). 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 5 s . 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo., 

y- 


Rhoades.— Teresa and Other 
j Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8 vo., y . 6d . 

| Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems, 
iamo., y. 

Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
6 s net. 

A Child-World : Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 

S'- 

Romanes. —A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro¬ 
duction by T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6 d . 

Shakespeare— Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespf.are. With 36 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., 21J. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 321110., is . 6d . 

Sturgis.— A Book of Song. By Julian 
1 Sturgis. i6mo., 51. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &o. 


Alden.—A mong the Freaks. By W. 
L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Up¬ 
ton. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 


Anstey (F., Author of * Vice VersA ’). 

Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
■ Punch'. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part¬ 
ridge. Cr. 8vo., 3 s . 6 d . 

The Man from Blankley’s : a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations byj. Bernard Part¬ 
ridge. Post 4to., 6s . 


Astor. —A Journey in Other Worlds. 
a Romance of the Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s . 


Baker. —By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ■ JohnWesta- 
cott ’. Crown 8vo., 3s . 6d . 


Beaconsfleld (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. 

Complete inn vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
each. 


Vivian Grey. 
TheVoungDuke,&c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 
&c. 

Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., 421. 


Black.—T he Princess Desiree. By 
Clementia Black. With 8 Illustra¬ 
tions by John Williamson. Cr. 8vo., 
6s . 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.— continued. 


Dougall (L.). 

Beggars All. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6 s . 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6 d. 

The Refugees : a Tale of Two Conti¬ 
nents. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
Darkness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Fowler.— -The Young Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Froude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. ByJ. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo. 

3* fxt- 

Graham.— The Red Scaur : a Novel 
of Manners. By P. Anderson 
Graham. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., jr. 6 d. 
Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
She. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3 -r. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 


Haggard (H. Rider)— continued. 
Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown 8 vo., ij. 6d. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8 vo., 
3 s . 6d . 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 3 s . 6d . 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo„ 3s. 6 d . 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d . 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Haggard and Lang.— The World’s 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 31, 6d. 

Harte. —In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Hope.— The Heart of Princess 
O’sra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Lang.— A Monk of Fife : being the 
Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous 
Deeds that befel in the Realm of 
France, 1429-31. By Andrew Lang. 
With Illustrations by Selwyn Image. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo„ is. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo,, 2S. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed ; is. 6 d . cloth. 
Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6f. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, Slo.— continued. 


Magruder.— The Violet. By Julia 
Magrudek. With n Illustrations by 
C. D. Gibson. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Matthews.—His Father's Son : a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change. By Brander Matthews. 
With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo., ir. 67. each. 

Merriman.— Flotsam : The Study of 
a Life. By Henry Seton Merri¬ 
man. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

The Well at the World’s End. 2 
vols., 8vo., 281. 

The Story op the Glittering Plain, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 51. 
net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo., 8s. 
A Tale op the House op the Wolf- 
ings, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square cr. 8vo., 6s. 
A Dream op John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson. i2mo., is. 6 7. 
News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
is. 6d. 

*»* For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con¬ 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 67. 
Callista : A Tale of the Third Cen¬ 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 31. 67. 

Oliphant.— Old Mr. Tredgold. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
LIPPS-Wolley. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Quintana.— The Cid Campeador: 
an Historical Romance. By D. 
Antonio de Trueba y la Quintana. 
Translated from the Spanish by Henry 
J. Gill, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Rhoseomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel op Ynys Galon: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With 12 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Battlement and Tower : a Romance. 
With Frontispiece by R. CATON 
Woodville, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Rokeby.— Dorcas Hobday. By 
Charles Rokeby. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 

Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., is. 67. each, cloth plain, as. 67. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Cask of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. 
sewed, if. 67. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 67. 

More New Arabian Nights—The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Van de 
Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 
y. 67. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 67. 

Suttner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
Die Waficn Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., if. 67. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, «c.— continued. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d, 

TRUE (A) RELATION of the 
Travels and Perilous Adven¬ 
tures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle¬ 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

Walford (L. B.). 

Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., as. 6 d. 

The Baby's Grandmother. Crown 
8vo„ as. 6d 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo., as. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., 21. 6d. 

Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo., as. 6 d. 
The History of a Week. Crown 
8vo. as. 6d. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 
8vo. as. 6d. 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 


Walford (L. B.)— continued. 

The Mischief of Monica. Crown 
8vo. , as. 6d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. as. 6 d. 

‘ Ploughed,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., as. 6 d. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 

West (B. B.). 

Half-Hours with the Million¬ 
aires : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and Mind¬ 
ing his Ancestors. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

A Financial Atonement. Cr. 8vo., 6s 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 
y . 6 d . 

A Gentleman of France . Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Whishaw.— A Boyar of the Ter¬ 
rible : a Romance of the Court of Ivan 

the Cruel, First Tzar of Russia By Fred. 

Whishaw. With 12 Illustrations by 

H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Butler.— Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Fumeaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World ; or, The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
12 s. 6 d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., las. 6d. 

Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo.« 7 s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7 s. net. 
The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7r.net. 
The Subterranean World. With 
3Mapsand8o Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. George )—continued. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 
Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
Marvels over our Heads. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo., as. 6d. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3!. 6 d. 
Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Jane Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. 
Crown 8vo., 61. 

Helmholtz.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
a vols. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. each, 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson. C.M.Z.S. With a Chap¬ 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. Beddard. F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 12 s. 6d. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 5-1. each. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3.1. 6 d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6 d. 

%* For Mr. Proctor's other books see 
Messrs. Longmans Sr Co.'s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. 

Stanley. —A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for¬ 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo., 7 s. net. 

Works of 

Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis¬ 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 as. 
cloth, £2 121. 6 d. half-morocca. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup¬ 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Treasury of Natural History : or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.)— continued. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7 s. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7 s. net. 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo., 72. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of Origi¬ 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With n Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo,, y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from 1 Homes without 
Hands ’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3f. 6 d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 3a Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 31. 6 d. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible 
23 Illustrations Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., as. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
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Works of Reference — continued. 


i 

Maunder (Samuel)-t-ce»fM««7. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 
6 s . 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Scientific and LiteraryTreasury. 

Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany, Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fc j. 8vo., 12s. 


Roget.-THESAURUs of EnglishWords 
and Phrases. Classified and Ar¬ 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi¬ 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en¬ 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo. . 10s. 67 . 

Willicli.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro¬ 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., ros. 67 . 


Children’s Books. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro¬ 
nicle of^Escendune. Crown8vo. , 2 s, 67 . 

AlfgartheDane: or,the Second Chro¬ 
nicle of TEscendune. Cr. 8vo., 2j. 67 . 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of TEscendune. 
Crown 8vo., 21. 67 . 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2j. 67 . 

BRIAN Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal¬ 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., zs . 67 

Lang (Andrew)—Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vb., 6 s . 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 61. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo„ 6 s . 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 2 s . 67 . 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 


Lang (Andrew) — continued . 

The Red True Story Book. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6t. 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 67. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. 67. 

The Bereskord Prize. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 67. 

The House of Surprises. With Illu¬ 
strations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 67. 

Molesworth. — Silverthorns. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., $ s . 

8tevenson.—A Child’s Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

fcp. 8vo., 5 s . 

Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘Golliwogg'. Illu¬ 
strated by Florence K. Upton, 
with Words by Bertha Upton. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 410., 
6 s . 
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Children’s Books — continued. 


Upton (Florence K., and Bertha)— 
continued . 

The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. 
Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, 
With Words by Bertha Upton. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, , 6 s . 


Wordsworth.— The Snow Garden, 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 
Illustrations by Trevor Haddon. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 

Crown 8vo., price 23 . 6 d . each 


Atelier (The) Du Lys : or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 


Mademoiselle Mori: 
a Tale of Modern 
Rome. 

In the Olden Time: 
a Tale of the 
Peasant War in 
Germany. 


The Younger Sister. 
That Child. 

Under a Cloud. 
Hester’s Venture. 

The Fiddler of Lugau. 
A Child of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 


The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 


Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 


Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge- 
low. 

Can this be Love ? By Louisa Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
1 Miss Molly ’. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By Doro¬ 
thea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School. By 
Maria Grey. 


Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School. i6mo., is. 6d. 
net. 


The Silver Library, 


Crown 8 vo. y . 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 71 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3i. 6 d. 

Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. y . 6 d . 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir B. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3 s. 6 d. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y . 6 d . 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. y . 6 d . 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 3*. 6 d . each. 


6 d . each Volume. 

Becker’s (Prof.) Gailus : or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. Illus. 
3 ». 6 d. 

Becker’s (Prof.) Charlcles : or, Illustra¬ 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated. 31.6 d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
y . 6 d . 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage In the ‘ Sun¬ 
beam ’. With 66 Illustrations, y. 6 d . 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household 
Insects. With 7 Plates and 113 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. 3». 6 d. 
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The Silver Library— continued. 


Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations. 3 s. 6 d. 

Conybeare (Rerr. W. J.) and Howaon’s 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
■t. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; aNovel. 31.6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke; a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. 10 Illus. 
3 ». 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 

Polestar, and other Tales. 31. 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of Two Continents. With 
25 Illustrations, 31. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
3t. 6 d. each. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The English In Ireland. 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Bubjeots. 4 vols. 32. 6 d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3r. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 3 s. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 

1834-1881. a vols. 7j. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Csesar: a Sketch. 3 s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 3s. 6d. 

Glelg’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 31. 6 d. 
Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols, 3 s. 6d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.; a Tale of Country Life. 3r. 6 d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Erlo Brlghteyes. 
With 51 Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 31. 6 d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh¬ 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. 3J. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 32. 6 d. 
Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 31. 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3*. 6 d. 
Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lee 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6 d. each. 
Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
3 J. 6 d. 

Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 3r. 6 d. 
Jefferies’(R.)The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3r. 6 d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illus. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3J. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral. 31. 6 d. 

Knight’s(E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘ Alerts’: 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations. 31. 61i. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra¬ 
tions. 3 s. 6 d 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon* on the 
Baltic: A Coasting Voyage from Ham¬ 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Vacht. With Map and 11 Illustra¬ 
tions. 3J. 6 d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illus. 

3 *. 6 d. 
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The Silver Library— continued. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 31. 6 d. 

Lang’s (Andrew) Cook Lane and 
Common-Sonse. With a New Pre¬ 
face. 31. 6 d. 

Lees(J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.)B.C. 
1887 , A Ramble in British Columbia. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations, 31. 6 d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays or 
Anoient Rome. With Portrait and j 
Illustration, y. 6d. \ 

Hacleod’s (H. D.) Elements ot Bank- I 
lng. y . 6 d . 

Marshman’s (J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, y . 6 d . 

Max Mhller’s (F.) India, what can it 
teach us? 31. 6 d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Solenoe of Religion. 3;. 6 d. 

Merlvale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 31. 6 d. ea. 

Mill’s (J. B.) Political Economy. 3;. 6 d. 

Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic, y . 6 d. 

Milner’s (Oeo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
31. 6 d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
flreenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3*. 6 d. 

Phllllpps-Volley’s(C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
y . 6 d . 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
3 *. 6 d' 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3>. 6 d. 


Cookery, Domestic 

Acton.—M odern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 1 50 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage¬ 
ment of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., ir. 61 i. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., ir. 6 d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 31. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R.A.) Our Place among In¬ 
finities. 31. 6a. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3*. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Scienoe. y. 6d. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Myths and MarvelB 
of Astronomy. 31. 6 d. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 31.6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A C. Ranyard. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 31. 6 d. 

Rhosoomyl’s (Owen) The Jewel of Ynys 
Oalon. With ia Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3 s - 6A. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans 
&c. y. 61 1. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations. 31. 6 d 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 31. 6 d. 

Stevenson(RobertLouls)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 31. 6 d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Drift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 31. 6 d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance, y. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 


Management, &c. 

De Salia (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., ir. 6 d. 

Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., ir. 6 d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., n. 6 d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, ha— continued. 


De Salis (Mrs. )— continued . 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., if. 6 d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., u. 6d. 
FloralDecokations. Fcp.8vo.,if.6rf. 

Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables, is . 6 d. 

Part II. Fruits, is . ad . 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo., if. 6 d . 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., if. 6d . 

Puddings and Pastry \ la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., n. 6 d . 

Savour ies X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., n. 6 d . 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., if. bd . 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., if. 61 i . 


De Salis (Mrs.) — continued . 

Tempting Dishes for Small In¬ 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., is . 6i . 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household. Cr. 8vo., if. 6 d . 

Lear.—M aigre Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6rao., 2 s . 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. POOLE. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s . 6 d . 

Walker (Jane H.) 

A Book for Every Woman. 

Part I. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., 2f. bd . 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, togethel 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 2f. 6 d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham. —Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i8f. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.—E ssays and Sketches. 
By Edmun d J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., sf . 

Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Poitrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d . each. 

Baring-G-ould.— Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Baynes.—S hakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7s . 6d . 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.’)- 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO ¬ 
GICAL WORKS , p . 32 . 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3f. 6 d . 


Boyd (A. K. H.). 0 A.K.H.B.’)— 

continued . 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 3f. 6 d. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo.. 31. 6 d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 

Crown 8vo., 3f. 6 d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora¬ 
lities. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3f. bd . 

LessonsofMiddle Age. Cr.8vo.,3f.6rf 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo. , 3f . bd . each. 

Our Homely Comedy; andTragedy. 
Crown 8vo.. 31. bd . 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 31. bd . each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., bd . 
sewed. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works —continued. 


Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., jj. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6 d . 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 
105. 6d. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Post4to., tor. 6d. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., 75. 6 d . 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 it. 

Dreyfus. —Lectures on French 

Literature. Delivered in Melbourne 
by Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of 
Author Large crown 8vo., 12s. 6 it. 

G-wilt.— An Encyclopedia of Archi¬ 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., £212s. 6 d. 

Hamlin.—A Text-Book of the His¬ 
tory of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of 
Architecture in the School of Mines, 
Columbia College. With 229 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Haweis.— Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Fac similes, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
7 s. 6d. 

Indian Ideals (No. 1 )— 

Narada Sutra : An Inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-Jijnisa). Translated from the 
Sanskrit, with an Independent Com¬ 
mentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow With Por¬ 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

The Story of My Heart . my Auto¬ 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 


Jefferies (Richard)— continued. 

Red Deer. 17 Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3 5. 6d. 
Wood Magic : a Fable. With Frontis¬ 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 35.61 i. 

Thoughts from the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H.S. HooleWaylen. i6mo. ,31. 6d. 

Johnson. —The Patentee’s Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent, ByJ. & J. H. John¬ 
son, Patent Agents, &c, 8vo., tor. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors, fen. 

8vo., 2 s. 6d. net. r 

Books and Bookmen. Witn 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustraqj ■ 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6 d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8 vo., 25. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
25 . 6d. net. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
Crown 8vo. , 35. 6 d, 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Har¬ 
mony By Sir Geo. A. Macfarren. 

8vo., 125 . 

Marquand and Frothingham.— 
A Text-Book of the History of 
Sculpture. By Allen Marquand, 
Ph.D., and Arthur l,. Frothing¬ 
ham, Jun., Ph D. With 113 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Max Muller (F.). 

India: What can it Teach us? Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop, 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo., 6 s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 65. 6 d. net. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. net. 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Morris (William). 

Signs of Change. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo., 4t. 6 d. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo., 4/. 6 d. 


Orchard. — The Astronomy of 
' Milton’s Paradise Lost ’. By 
Thomas N. Orchard, M.D., Member 
of the British Astronomical Association. 
With 13 Illustrations. 8vo., 15*. 


' >ore.—E ssays on Rural Hygiene. 
iy George Vivian Poore, M.D., 
R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
0V0., 6s. 6d. 


Proctor. — Strength : How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, as. 


Richardson.— National Health. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

Rossetti.—A Shadow of Dante : be¬ 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros¬ 
setti. Crown 8vo., 3-f. 6d. 

Solovyoff.—A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (Madame Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of Vsevolod Serg yeev ich Solovyoff. 
By Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
and THEIR Cargoes. With Informa¬ 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo. 21s. 

West.— Wills, and How Not to 
Make Them. With a Selection of 
Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author 
of ‘ Half-Hours with the Millionaires ’. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 61i. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works sec MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour. —The Foundations of Be¬ 
lief; being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ArthurJ. Balfour,M.P. 8vo.,i2j. 6d. 

Bird (Robert). 

A Child’s Religion. Crown 8vo., as. 
Joseph the Dreamer. Cr. 8vo., 31. 
Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Crown 8vo, 54 

To be had also in Two Parts, as. 6d. 
each. 

Part. I.—Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Part II.— Jerusalem and the Per*a. 

Boyd (A. K. H.). (‘ A.K.H.B.’). 

Occasional and Immemorial Days : 
Discourses. Crown 8 v o.. 7h 6 d. 


Boyd (A.K.H.). (‘A.K.H.B.’l-w. 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Fulpit. Crown 8vo., 3 s . 6 d . 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., 3 s . 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 8 vo., 

3 s. 6 d. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

■To Meet the Day’ through the 
Christian Year; being a Text of Scrip¬ 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 4 s. 6d. 
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De La Saussaye.— A Manual of 
the Science of Religion. By l’rof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Trans¬ 
ited by Mrs. Colyer Fergusson (nee 
Max Muller. Crown 8vo. , 12s. 6 d. 


G-ibson.— The Abbe de Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Move¬ 
ment in France. By the Hon. W. 
Gibson. With Portrait. 8vo., ray. 6 d. 


Kalisch (M. M„ Ph.D.). 

Bible Studies. Part t. The Pro- 

f hecies of Balaam. 8vo., tor. M. Part 
I. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., ro.r. 6 d. 

Commentary on the Old Testament: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., i8j. Or adapted for the 
General Reader, tar. Vol. II. Exodus. 
151. Or adapted for the General 
Reader, raj. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 
I. 15 s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8i. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
II. ijj. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8r. 


Macdonald (George). 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 
8vo., y. 6 d. 


Martineau (James). 


Max Mailer (F.). 

Hibbert Lectures on the origin 
and Growth of Religion, as 'iJus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Science of 

Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 

the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. ,y- 6 a. 

Natural Religion. T h ®. Gi f? r f 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 


Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo., 
ios. 6a. 


Anthropological Religion. The Gif¬ 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891, Cr. 
8vo., ios. 6if. 


Theosophy or Psychological Reli¬ 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before theU niversity ofGlasgow im8g2. 
Cr. 8vo., ios. 6d. 


Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 51. 


Phillips. —The Teaching of the Ve¬ 
das. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion? 
ByMAURicE Phillips, London Mission 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Komanes.— Thoughts on Religion. 
By George J. Romanes, LL.D., 
F. R.S. Crown 8vo., 4-f. 6 d. 


Hours of Thought on Sacked 
Things : Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. 3r. 6 d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 7r. 6if. 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
•8vo., 141. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. each. I. 
Personal; Political. II. Ecclesiastical; 
Historical. III. Theological; Philo¬ 
sophical. IV. Academical; Religious. 

« Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

30,000—1/97. ABERDEEN UNI' 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela¬ 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo., 364 
Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays. 
By the Author of ‘ Supernatural Re¬ 
ligion ’. 8vo., 6 s. 

The Gospel according to St; Peter ; 
a Study. By the Author of ‘ Super¬ 
natural Religion ’. 8vo., 6 s. 

Vivekananda.— Yoga Philosophy : 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the Swami Vivekananda, 
on Raja Yoga; or, Conquering the 
Internal Nature ; also Patanjali's Yoga 
Aphorisms, with Compaentaries. Crown 

8vo., 3.!. 6 d. ~ 
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